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Stofan Studio 


A’ OBERLIN, as on every college campus, students must 

make important decisions in the early months of the 
spring semester. For some students, it is a decision whether 
to continue their education here, or to transfer to another 
college. For other students it is a question about the 
wisdom of taking a semester away from formal instruction, 
to travel or to work. Others make their plans for the 
summer, and weigh the opportunities for vacation jobs, 
language programs in foreign countries, or special pro- 
grams at other colleges. 


The spring semester is a particularly harrowing time 
for the seniors who have applied to graduate schools, and 
who begin to receive letters of acceptance. Law schools 
and medical schools choose their classes for the following 
year, scholarships and grants for advanced study are 
awarded, and the Peace Corps and Vista notify those 
applicants whom they have accepted. Many Oberlin stu- 
dents are faced with several opportunities, and must choose 
between them. 

For the first time since the end of the Korean War, 
the needs of the Selective Service seriously complicate the 
decisions which the students must make this year. Seniors 
cannot be sure, even if they have been accepted by graduate 
schools, whether they will be deferred for further study. 
Undergraduates, in turn, do not know whether local draft 
boards will permit them to continue in college next 
September. 

Fifteen years ago the country accepted, at least in prin- 
ciple, the idea that certain students should be deferred 
from military service in order to complete their under- 
graduate education. This became a policy of the Selective 
Service which few seriously questioned. The problem 
arises only when one asks who will be deferred, and on 
what basis these deferments will be granted. 

From the end of the Korean War until last summer, 
the military manpower needs of the country were satisfied 
by enlistments and by drafting young men who were not 
college students. Deferment by a local board was prac- 
tically automatic for any student enrolled in college, and 
many were able to complete graduate and_ professional 
school, as well as four years of college, without entering 
military service. Even this year, most student deferments 
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The Problem 


were continued if the college certified that the student was 
enrolled full-time and was making satisfactory progress 
in his degree program. 


There are indications, however, that the situation will 
be much different next September. In an attempt to pro- 
vide some standards by which local boards may determine 
which students are eligible for deferment, the Selective 
Service is establishing a college qualification test, to be 
given throughout the country. The local board will base 
its action on the results of this test, plus the student’s 
academic rank in his class. I would recommend that every 
college student take the qualification test, regardless of his 
academic record. 


The difficulties in establishing an equitable basis for 
deferment are obvious. To compare the performance and 
potential of a student at one institution with a student at 
another institution is almost impossible, for it is most diffi- 
cult to compare colleges. The national test is an attempt 
to provide this basis. 


It is equally difficult to compare students at the same 
institution. Some students have the greatest academic dif- 
ficulty during their freshman year. Others find the most 
difficult courses occurring in their major field during their 
sophomore and junior years. Students do not always choose 
an academic major from the field in which they receive 
the highest grades. And many students have at least one 
“unfortunate” semester during four years of college. 


Oberlin will, of course, cooperate with the Selective 
Service, and will provide the local boards with the in- 
formation that will help them make a fair decision for the 
individual student. If requested, Oberlin will provide the 
boards information about the College which will enable 
the boards to evaluate students fairly in comparison with 
the students of other colleges. 


There is, as well, information that Oberlin can and will 
provide to the men students on campus. A series of forums 
is being planned which will present to the students the 
various alternatives which will satisfy their military obli- 
gation, as well as the types of deferments available. We 
will also bring to the campus representatives of the military 
services to provide information about the various enlist- 
ment programs, the opportunities for officer candidate 
schools, and the availability of direct commissions following 
certain graduate programs. Such forums will, we hope. 
provide the men with the kinds of information that will 
enable them to make the wisest decisions in their in- 
dividual cases. ASD 
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OUR COVER shows Ernest Hatch Wilkins leaving the Administra- 
tion Building after completing 19 years of distinguished service to 
Oberlin College as her 7th president. The photograph appeared 
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Above, Dr. and Mrs. Wilkins at their Forest Street house. 


OBERLIN IN OCTOBER 


Autumn leaves... 
Freshmen in red caps 
Arching trees in the sunlight 
Two thousand faces in the Chapel crowd... 
Committee, committee, committee . 
Sunday morning, and a white-surpliced choir 
Japanese barberry, red as the beauty of sacrifice . . . 
Conference, conference, conference 
A racing right hand leaps into the air, 
and a football drops to meet it... 
Chimes in the twilight. . . 
Dr. Andrews at the organ, and the never-to-be 
recaptured sweetness of an improvised Amen. . . 
Infinite friendliness 
Autumn leaves, crimson and gold. 
Excerpts from “‘A Platform for Life’’ by Ernest Hatch Wilkins 
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American Alumni Council, 


SYMPOSIUM ON Civi_ DISOBEDIENCE 


A symposium on “Civil Disobedience in a Demo- 
cratic Society” was held on the campus December 
9-11, sponsored by the Forum Board, with the 
assistance of the Beatty B. and Amy F. Williams 
Lectureship and the Ohio-Indiana Region of the 
National Student Association. 


Archibald Cox, professor of law at the Harvard 
Law School, and former United States Solicitor 
General, gave the keynote address of the symposium 
at an Assembly in Finney Chapel Thursday noon, 
December 9. Following Dr. Cox, and speaking in 
the Main Lounge of Wilder Hall on Friday after- 
noon and evening, and Saturday afternoon were 
Saul Alinsky, community organizer and executive 
director of Industrial Areas Foundation, whose 
topic was “Civil Disobedience and the Urban Com- 
munity; Nathan Glazer, professor of sociology at 
the University of California at Berkeley, whose 
topic was “Civil Disobedience on the Campus;” 
and Louis Hartz, professor of government at Har- 
vard University, whose topic was “Democratic 


Theory and the Problem of Obedience.” 


A panel discussion on Friday evening gave stu- 
dents and others in the audience a chance to ask 
questions from the floor. Dr. Cox, in addition to 
his assembly address, spoke to the Constitutional 
Law class of Instructor Peter Fish at 1:30 Thursday 


afternoon, and later, at 4:30, conducted a forum in 
the Wilder Lounge. Dr. Hartz talked to Professor 


John D. Lewis’s class in American Political Theory. 


The Beatty B. and Amy F. Williams Lectureship 
was established in 1953 in honor of Beatty B. Wil 
liams, “99, Trustee and Honorary Trustee of the 
College since 1927, and the late Mrs. Amy F. Wil- 
liams, who attended the Oberlin Academy. Through 
the funds of this lectureship the College has been 
able to bring an array of distinguished speakers tc 
the campus over the last dozen years. Co-chairman 
of Forum Board, Richard D. Morgenstern, °66, of 
Great Neck, L. I., arranged for the symposium. 


Dr. Cox was professor of law at Harvard from 
1946-61, before he went to Washington as Solicitor 
General. He returned to Harvard this fall. Mr. 
Alinsky, who was a sociologist with the Chicago 
Institute for Juvenile Research in the 1930's and is 
co-founder of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council in Chicago, is the author of Reveille for 
Radicals, 1946, and of John L. Lewis, a Biography, 
1949. Professor Glazer was editor of Commentary 
from 1945-1953 and is the author of many books, 
including Faces in the Crowd, American Judaism, 
and The Social Basis of Communism. Professor 
Hartz, who received the Woodrow Wilson prize 
of the American Political Science Assn. in 1956, 
has written articles for learned journals as well as a 
number of books: Economic Policy and Democratic 


Thought and The Liberal Tradition in America, 


DIRECT ACTION, 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


and 


The Constitution 


By ARCHIBALD Cox 
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HE Crvit RiGHTs REVOLUTION has raised searching 

questions concerning the tactics of social and political 
reform. We are taking the longest strides in a hundred 
years towards justice and human freedom. The revolution 
gathered momentum from the courageous action of 
Negroes in asserting the simple human rights they sought, 
usually without violence, in direct challenge to the estab- 
lished order and sometimes in ways that seemingly in- 
volved forms of civil disobedience. The reform would not 
have moved as fast, if it progressed at all, without the 
freedom rides, the sit-in demonstrations, the Birmingham 
parades and the march from Selma to Montgomery. There 
would have been no federal equal public accommodations 
law in 1964 without the sit-ins and demonstrations that 
brought out “Bull” Connor’s police dogs. There would be 
no Voting Rights Act of 1965 without Selma. 


To many the civil rights movement suggests a practical 
lesson. The country has too long been heedless of other 
injustices. If direct action, civil disobedience and like 
techniques of the movement have at last produced a 
measure of reform in race relations, should they not be 
used to promote other changes long overdue? The Supreme 
Court set aside the convictions of sit-in demonstrators. 
May we not infer that other non-violent disobedience to 
unjust laws may be morally correct and even the exercise 
of a constitutional right? And if we are concerned about 
righting other wrongs — war, poverty and prejudice — 
should we not use the movement's effective techniques 
both as self-help and in order to shock the conscience of 
the people and their elected representatives by riveting 
attention upon the brutality and injustices that too many of 
us would like to ignore? 


In many instances the answer is yes, and the sooner 
the techniques of protest are put to work the sooner the 
futility and injustice of society may be corrected. For the 
lawyer, however, such simple terms as “direct action,” 
“civil disobedience” and “non-violent action” are too broad 
and undifferentiated to be useful. Parades are different 
from sit-ins, and sit-ins are quite different from deliberate- 
ly immobilizing traffic upon city streets. Such distinctions 
seem as essential to an intelligent moral judgment as they 
are to constitutional law (although the legal and moral 
answers are sometimes different). 


Let me describe first, therefore, the forms of protest 
which are not only available but constitutionally secured. 


Constitutional Guarantees 


The Constitution guarantees extraordinarily wide op- 
portunities to use mass meetings, parades and similar public 
demonstrations to express sentiment, dramatize the cause, 
and demonstrate the aroused indignation, power and 
solidarity that secure response from a_ representative 
government. The Freedom March in Washington in the 
summer of 1963 and the march from Selma to Mont- 


Dr. Archibald Cox is professor of law at Harvard University, 
where he taught from 1946-61 before going to Washington, D. C., 
as Solicitor General. He returned to his post at Harvard last 
September. As Solicitor General he was concerned with the litiga- 
tion involving the constitutionality of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. the sit-in cases, the reapportionment cases, and a number of 
other cases involving civil disobedience. 
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gomery are the most dramatic examples. Such demonstra- 
tions are within the right of free expression guaranteed 
against governmental restraint by the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments, except when they are really force 
cloaked in the guise of expression, as in the case of mass 
picketing in a labor dispute. They are subject to only those 
minor regulations of time or place necessary to give others 
equivalent rights. 

Where the grievance which is the subject of the protest 
stems from the action of another social or economic group a 
measure of self-help may also be available through picket- 
ing, the strike and the boycott — weapons borrowed from 
industrial conflict. A good example is a rent strike to 
compel slum landlords to comply with the building code. 


Archibald Cox 


The legal status of such techniques is doubtful because 
resort to economic warfare is subject to government regu- 
lation, as illustrated by the legal restrictions upon labor's 
economic weapons, but picketing at least enjoys some 
degree of constitutional protection. 

The prospect that antagonism towards the demonstrators 
will lead to outbreaks of violence affords no justification 
for suppressing a demonstraticn. Constitutional rights 
may not be denied because of hostility to their assertion. 
This is not to say that two hostile groups of demonstrators 
— for example, one group opposing United States’ inter- 
vention in Vietnam and an opposing group advocating 
the bombing of Hanoi must be allowed to march on 
the same street at the same hour. The Constitution leaves 
room for such reasonable regulation of the time, place, 
duration and manner of demonstrations as may be necessary 
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to prevent private gangs from challenging each other to 
violence in a manner reminiscent of Hitler’s Germany, 
but the State’s first duty is to keep the peace by protecting 
the exercise of constitutional rights —- not by suppressing 
them. 

In these situations there is no civil disobedience. The 
ideas expressed, the grievance displayed and the solidarity 
demonstrated are effective, perhaps even necessary, aspects 
of effective self-government. No one who believes in the 
cause of the demonstrators need apologize for joining such 
demonstrations. 


Defiance of Local Authorities 


Suppose the right to demonstrate is exercised in defiance 
of local authorities. A police chief or sheriff may forbid 
the demonstration as a threat to the peace. It may violate 
a local ordinance. Perhaps the mayor refuses the permit 
required by local law. One may disregard with impunity 
the commands of civil authorities (but perhaps not of a 
court) if what they forbid is in truth only the exercise of 
a First Amendment liberty. This is sometimes called “civil 
disobedience” but, whether that is a proper description 
or not, it is essential to realize that in these cases there is 
no violation of law in the ultimate sense because the only 
mandate of the government that is violated is a nullity, 
being unconstitutional. The case is sharply different from 
a clear violation of a plainly valid law. Most of the civil 
rights demonstrations fall in this category because they 
involved the assertion of a protected constitutional right 
which local authorities unlawfully sought to deny them. 

When the demonstration goes to the outer boundaries of 
the law and perhaps exceeds any constitutional right, the 
demonstrator takes his chance upon the ultimate decision 
of the highest court which will hear his case and to which 


he has the means and perseverance to carry it. If the 
court sustains the constitutional claim, he will go free; 
otherwise he will suffer the penalty. The Constitution 
does not give anyone a privilege to violate a constitutional 
law in order to test its constitutionality. Recognition of 
such a privilege would mean that the actual constitu- 
tionality of the law would never be tested; the sole issue 
would be the bona fides of the claim of unconstitutionality. 

I do not mean to imply that one who violates a law in 
a sincere and reasonable but mistaken challenge to its 
constitutionality should be judged by his fellows or treated 
by the courts just the same as one who violates a decree 
of the Supreme Court or a law he knows is not subject 
to serious challenge. We come to that later. What I am 
saying now is that he can claim no constitutional pro- 
tection for his mistake. 

So far as the law is concerned, therefore, two con- 
clusions seem warranted: 

(1) No society has ever opened as wide opportunities 
for promoting change and progress peacefully and without 
violation of valid laws. 


(2) From a strictly legal standpoint, the right to disobey 
a statute, ordinance or police command depends upon the 
ultimate court decision as to whether the command that 
was disobeyed was unconstitutional. 


It follows that there is no constitutional right to en- 
gage in direct disobedience to a plainly valid and constitu- 
tional law. Failure to register under the Selective Service 
Act in order to protest the fighting in Vietnam is an 
obvious illustration; so is the obstruction of railroad tracks 
at the Army terminal in Oakland, California. No less 
legally wrong are the occasional, actual, or threatened civil 
rights demonstrations deliberately blocking traffic or access 
to public buildings; they too violate plainly valid, binding 
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A student demonstration on campus supporting the government's foreign policy. 
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laws. Such tactics are not legally distinguishable from the 
wrongs committed by Governors Barnett and Wallace 
when they refused to comply with final orders of the 
federal courts. One can say categorically that there is no 
constitutional right of civil disobedience to a valid law. 


The Moral Right to Disobey Law 


Is there any better moral claim? Is there ever a social 
or moral right to disobey a plainly valid law? Can failure 
to register under the Selective Service Act or obstructing 
the shipment of munitions ever be socially or morally 
justified as a citizen’s form of protest even though legally 
wrong? If not, what of the sit-in demonstrators and others 
who engage in demonstrations for a just cause, knowing 
that they violate well-established laws but uncertain 
whether those laws are constitutional? Perhaps we some- 
times have to leave the legal question to decision after the 
event but surely the moral question must be faced in 
advance of action. 

It might seem wiser for me to leave such questions to 
the philosophers but, since your and my response as 
citizens goes to the very life of our constitutional system, 
I venture a few observations from the standpoint of one 
concerned with constitutional law. 

In the beginning we may put aside the problems raised 
by men like Thoreau who reject society and go off by 
themselves in the wilderness eschewing demands upon 
other men which might yield a reciprocal social obligation. 
We are speaking now of men whose concern is to influence 
society through effective promotion of reform. The 
examples of Socrates, Gandhi and our more violent 
revolutionary forefathers are also distinguishable. Their 
challenge was to regimes which gave them neither the 
means of effectuating guarantees of liberty nor the political 


processes essential to effective self-government both of 
which are available within our constitutional system. Were 
it not for the power of the federal government to which 
he could turn for justice and equality within a framework 
of constitutionalism, the Negro might have offered a 
similar justification at least in the South where he is 
effectively disenfranchised and treated as an outcast. 

For one who has personal liberty, the franchise and 
freedom of political action the question is altogether dif- 
ferent. His civil disobedience may secure his goal or at 
least nudge society in that direction. If his goal is right 
and important, the accomplishment, taken by itself, may 
be significant but surely a wise man would take a longer 
and broader view and ask the price to be paid for the 
possible accomplishment before striking the moral or social 
balance. 


The Concrete Problem 


Let me pose the problem concretely as it was put to 
me by one of my perceptive young associates in Washing- 
ton. 

“Consider a slum of tenement dwellers, the buildings 
old, overcrowded, unrepaired and unsanitary. The land- 
lords make no real effort to comply with health and 
sanitary regulations, nor with the building and fire pre- 
vention code, nor do they provide the minimal services re- 
quired by a well-drawn lease or public regulation. The 
city inspectors are overworked and despairing; some are 
political hacks and others venal. Criminal prosecution would 
lead at best to small fines, charged off as a cost of business. 
Civil suits would drag slowly, for a defendant can always 
wear down or buy off a poverty-stricken plaintiff. If the 
tenants or enough of them could be organized to with- 
hold their rent and pay it into an escrow fund to be turned 


Marching in protest of the war in Vietnam. 
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Eighteen Oberlin students went to Kosciusko, Mississippi (County 


the 


seat) between semesters to help register voters. Pictured is 
Freedom House, where half of the Oberlin students stayed. 


over to the landlords only when the landlords began to 
comply faithfully and regularly with the laws and cove- 
nants designed for the tenants’ protection, then prompt 
improvement would follow. The improvement would come 
even quicker if the organization of tenants were to send 
squads of pickets to the landlords’ residences. 

“Suppose that the existing legal precedents seem to 
hold that such action is a civil or criminal wrong against 
the slum landlords. Is that the end of the matter or may 
one who believes that such direct action is necessary to 
right the grave moral and economic injustices conscien- 
tiously organize the rent strike?” 

The same problem can be posed in other forms. What 
about the sit-in demonstrations against racial discrimination 
in public lunch counters? If you believe that the war in 
Vietnam is morally offensive, is it justifiable “peaceably” 
to obstruct the operation of the Selective Service System? 
And before you answer, consider whether yon would say 
that Governors Barnett and Wallace, when they disobeyed 
federal court orders to admit Negroes to public schools, 
were doing nothing more than exercising the right of 
protest through non-violent civil disobedience of what 
they regarded as the evil, immoral fiat of nine justices 
who sought to impose their social views instead of follow- 
ing the established law of the Constitution. To deny their 
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Peter Westover, '66 


bona fides is only to evade the real question. Much as we 
may disagree, it is entirely possible for men to act as 
Barnett and Wallace out of sincere moral convictions. 
There is no escape from weighing the costs as well as the 
gains of civil disobedience. 


The Cost of Civil Disobedience 


A cost we pay for all civil disobedience, whether of a 
plainly valid law or one whose constitutionality is open to 
doubt, is that the disobedience does heavy damage to our 
constitutionalism — to the rule of law — which is not 
only the surest guaranty of individual liberty devised by 
man but also the source of the widest opportunities men 
have ever enjoyed to remake society without repeated 
violence in contests for physical or economic power. Re- 
peated widespread disobedience to the law’s commands 
inescapably puts at hazard individual liberty, freedom of 
speech and association, and opportunities for peaceful 
change through responsive government. 

The reason is this. Men can be lifted from savagery to 
a form of civilization solely through the pacification 
achieved by concentrating power in the hands of the State, 
but neither mere pacification nor the concentration of 
power will secure individual liberty and opportunities for 
each generation to remake society, if it can, without a 
violent revolution. Even the power of the government 
must be restrained and ways found by which men can 
live together not by power, be it physical, economic, or 
in some cases even political, but by what reason tells is 
just. To achieve both civility and freedom there must 
be a substitute for power. 


Law, the Substitute for Power 


Our substitute is the rule of law. Our constitutionalism 
is founded upon seven or eight centuries of continuous 
concern for the institutions and aspirations — for the 
processes, standards, ideals and sense of right and justice 
— that make for a free and civilized society achieved 
with a minimum of force and a maximum of reason. 
Ours is a free society because the law binds all men equally, 
the governors as well as the governed, the judges as well 
as the litigants. Through the Bill of Rights even the 
people, the ultimate rulers in a democracy, have volun- 
tarily subjected themselves to the restraint of law, and they 
have created courts to help them observe the law’s prohi- 
bitions. 

It is the capacity to command free assent that makes 
law a substitute for power. The force of legitimacy — 
and conversely the habit of voluntary compliance — is 
the foundation of the law’s civilizing and liberalizing in- 
fluence. Indeed, I am prepared to insist that law in this 


sense is the fabric of a free society. There is no alternative 
short of the millennium. 


Let me put the problem as I have felt its edge. In recent 
years the governors of Mississippi and Alabama have each 
asserted the right of civil disobedience in response to 
orders to admit Negroes to segregated schools. Their 
moral standards were utterly wrong by any objective test 
but, so far as I know, they honestly believed that they 
were right. Should they be condemned only because we 
differ from them on the morality of their objective? A 
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related incident suggests that this is not a valid test. 
About the same time school desegregation came to a 
crisis in Alabama, the Supreme Court decided that it 
violates the First and Fourteenth Amendments to open 
the day in the public schools by reading from the Bible 
or saying a prayer. Governor Wallace announced that the 
teachers would continue to lead children in opening 
prayers and read from the Bible in the schools of Alabama; 
and he challenged the Attorney General to enforce the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 

Would you say that Governor Wallace and any school 
teachers in Alabama who persisted in the prayers and 
Bible-reading were exercising the moral right of civil dis- 
obedience? Can one distinguish that disobedience of the 
Constitution from disobedience to the command to give 
equal education to Negroes and whites? And, assuming 
their sincerity, would not theirs have been non-violent 
action to force a change in what they believed to be an 
immoral law? I doubt whether anyone will presume to 
say with certainty that the governor and teachers who 
continued as a matter of conscience to lead the prayers 
and read the Bible could not believe in the morality of 
their objective. In my view the essential vice in such 
disobedience, as in the case of the refusals to obey a court 
decree commanding desegregation, lies in the repudiation 
of the bonds of law. 


Enforcing the Law 


There are occasions when there is no satisfactory answer 
to the question how should the law be enforced, because 
on some occasions there is no practical power, or no prac- 
tical power we are willing to use, to enforce it. This would 


have been true in 1952, when the Supreme Court invali 
dated President Truman’s seizure of the steel mills, if he 
had said, “I do not intend to comply with the Court’s 
[ think that it is morally wrong.” It would 
probably have been true in the summer of 1963 if the 
railroad workers had persisted by the thousands in going 
on strike, regardless of what statute Congress might enact 
or what decree a court might enter. The simple fact is 
that our constitutional system works and our society is free 
because officials, individuals and the community realize 
that in the end the rule of law depends upon voluntary 
compliance. Such is the true meaning of government by 
consent of the governed. 

I am not blind to the need for the coercive power of 
the State. The policeman’s billy will be an indispensable 
part of every legal system until we reach the millennium. 
That swift enforcement can and must follow disobedience, 
even by a State against constitutional judgments, is evi- 
denced by our early constitutional history as well as the 
more recent events in Mississippi and Alabama. In cases 
affecting individuals, whether civil or criminal, the sheriff 
stands behind the court’s decree. Nonetheless, even in the 
case of individuals, force can be invoked only in excep- 
tional cases. It supports but cannot take the place of free 
assent, for in the final analysis force and the rule of law 
are antithetical. The core of the evil in civil disobedience 
is that it weakens the bonds of law and compels the State 
to resort to power. 

The damage may be great, as was threatened and par- 
tially done by the civil disobedience of Governors Barnett 
and Wallace, and as it would have been if President 
Truman had held the steel mills in defiance of the Supreme 
Court. It may be trivial as when a student burns his draft 


decision. 


A tense moment during voter registration in Mississippi last year. 
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card. In either event, the damage is done. The ultimate 
guaranty of freedom and peaceful change will be just so 
much weaker. 


Necessity for Legal Change 


When I speak of the rule of law, I do not mean to 
suggest a body of static legal principles, still less a mystery 
to which ordinary men must give blind obeisance. Volun- 
tary compliance with law cannot be severed from the other 
side of the coin the law’s capacity to win, because it 
deserves, acceptance. Law is a civilizing and liberating 
influence only so long as it arises out of the conditions of 
contemporary society and serves the current needs of men. 
The capacity for change and growth is as essential an 
element of the rule of law as reason and voluntary com- 
pliance. When the pace of social change or the growth of 
social conscience is revolutionary, so must be the changes 
in the law. 

This side of the rule of law is served by social protest 
and even civil disobedience. Ideally, reform would come 
according to reason and justice without self-help and 
disturbing, almost violent forms of protest. Resort to such 
pressures is hardly consistent with the goal of reason and 
civility. Those who resort to direct action eschew reason 
in favor of a form of force, whether it be economic power 
or simply the power to upset the community by interfering 
with its normal life. No little cause will justify their action. 
Still, candor surely compels us here again to acknowledge 
the gap between the ideal and the reality. Short of the 
millennium sharp changes in the law depend partly upon 
the stimulus of protest. 

History affords abundant examples. The extension of 
the rule of law to millions of workers in industrial estab- 
lishments is one of the great creative accomplishments of 
law in the present century, but the stimulus came from 
strikes, boycotts and picketing which, under the older 
precedents, were quite plainly illegal. Similarly, while we 
may take some measure of reassurance from the demon- 
strated capacity of our statutory, judge-made and constitu- 
tional law to grow in response to demands for racial justice, 
that satisfaction must be tempered by the admission that 
for decades the law was blind to the wrongs and its eyes 
were opened only by picketing, boycotts, sit-ins, marches 
and other demonstrations creating the spectre of violence. 

Thus, even the law itself faces a dilemma. To approve 
or condemn all civil disobedience is neither quite right nor 
altogether wrong even from the viewpoint of the lawyer. 
The most we can say with any measure of assurance is that 
the test is not always whether the action taken is consistent 
with the rights of others under existing rules and finds 
sanction in existing precedents. Society will disintegrate 
if demonstrations and direct action replace reason and 
civility, but if the wrong be great enough, if reason and 
civility yield no redress, then those who resort to self-help 
and other non-violent action would seem to do no moral 
wrong provided they can honestly say to themselves that 
their conduct does not violate the becoming-law as they 
reasonably hope the courts will now declare it. 


Violation of Local Laws 


In this category belong those who demonstrate in viola- 
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Students carry torches around the Memorial Arch. 


tion of local laws of doubtful current constitutionality. 
Happily there are fewer occasions today on which one need 
act at his peril for the law is providing an increasing 
number of methods for obtaining an early judicial deter- 
mination of constitutional questions affecting First Amend- 
ment freedoms. It is wiser and more consonant with the 
public interest in most cases, to seek such a determination 
before defying civil authority. But where the cause is just, 
where there is urgency and other channels are closed, we 
should defend the social and moral right to disobey a law 
that one sincerely believes will be held unconstitutional, 
even though he turns out to be wrong. Perhaps there is 
even a moral duty, for this is a method by which the law 
knows the needs of men. 


The civil disobedience of the sit-in demonstrators belongs 
in this category. They were trespassing against the settled 
rights of the operators of restaurants and lunch counters 
under existing law, and their constitutional challenge went 
far beyond the precedents. Their grievance, however, was 
greater than any other in the community, reason and 
civility yielded no response, and their legal argument that 
the Fourteenth Amendment gave them a direct constitu 
tional right to equal service at restaurants and lunch coun: 
ters was not without an honest and substantial hope of 
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Books from Oberlin Authors 


... that have crossed our desks 


Miscellaneous 


THE GENEROSITY OF AMERICANS. By Ar 
naud C. Marts, “10. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 256 pp. 
$5.95. 


This is an informative, historic survey of 
the major role Americans have played in 
philanthropy. It is the first book to trace 
the private generosity for the public good as 
a distinctive and dynamic force in the crea- 
tion of western civilization. Dr. Marts 
traces it back to the prophets in the Old 
Testament and on up through Europe and 
into this country through early settlers from 
England and the Netherlands. Thousands 
of schools, colleges, hospitals, orphanages, 
senior citizen homes, youth agencies, mu- 
seums, art galleries, and other public insti- 
tutions have been created and helped with 
billions of dollars given by private citizens 
who have taken the initiative in meeting 
community and regional needs. These pri- 
vate donors have helped to bolster current 
local, state, and federal welfare, educational, 
and health programs. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale wrote the 
foreword. 


PLANNING ACADEMIC AND RESEARCH LI 
BRARY BUILDINGS. By Keyes D. Metcalf, 
"11. New York City: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 431 pp, with preface, five appen- 
dixes, and index. $10.00. 


The author, Librarian of Harvard Col- 
lege, Emeritus, has addressed this book to 
everyone concerned with planning library 
buildings. It provides a complete, non- 
technical guide to every facet in the design 
of efficient libraries. The author discusses 
library objectives and their relation to aes- 
thetic problems, construction, function, and 
cost. He divides the book into two main 
parts: Basic Information on Library Build- 
ings and The Planning Process, with 11 
chapters in Part I and six in Part I]. There 
are numerous illustrations. The book was 
sponsored by the Association of Research 
Libraries and the Association of College 
and Research Libraries, under a grant by 
The Council on Library Resources. 


Religion 
ETHICS FOR AN INDUSTRIAL AGE: A 
CHRISTIAN INQUIRY. By Victor Oben- 
haus, °25. New York City: Harper and 
Row. $4.75. 


This is the capstone volume in the series 
on Ethics and Economics of Society begun 
in 1949 by the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life of what is now the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States. It presents a Christian 
approach to the ethical problems that have 
arisen in the economic field as a result of 
the rapid development and expansion of 
20th century industrialism (automation, the 


By ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


roles of consumer and organized labor, wel- 
fare, government power, leisure and work). 
That he approaches the problems with a 
Christian emphasis, the author points out, 
is in no way intended to suggest that other 
religions or persons of no religion do not 
recognize ethical problems or that many 
great truths about man’s relations to his 
fellow man and his position in the universe 
have not been revealed by religious faith 
generally. 


Science 


THREE ‘THEORIES OF CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Henry W. Maier, °47. New 
York City: Harper & Row, Publishers. 
314 pp. With bibliography, a list of 
further readings and an appendix listing 
the complete works of the three theorists. 
$6.75. 


In this work the author integrates three 
theorists’ views of personality development 
in the child: Erik H. Erikson’s analysis of 
emotional evolvement; Jean Piaget’s explora- 
tions of cognitive development; and Robert 
R. Sears’ experimentation with stimulus- 
response behavior patterns. He summarizes 
the assumptions underlying these theories 
and analyzes their similarities and differ- 
ences with the aim of promoting their prac- 
tical application. He compares the three 
developmental theories and discusses four 
types of therapy in relation to each. 


success. The hypothetical man who organized my hypo- 
thetical rent strike would also be justified if he could 
honestly believe that today’s law would — not should but 
would — permit that measure of self-help. 


The Critical Distinction 


This brings me to the critical distinction. In my view 
there is no justification for civil disobedience consisting of 
knowing violation of a plainly valid law. That was the 
critical evil in the conduct of Governors Wallace and 
Barnett. Whatever their consciences taught them, by dis- 
obeying a final adjudication rendered according to con- 
stitutional processes, they struck at the ultimate founda- 
tion of a free and progressive society. Those who physi- 
cally obstruct the business of society or government, 
whether by blocking highways or sitting down in public 
offices so work cannot be done — those who fail to register 
for the draft or to pay their taxes — belong with the 
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Wallaces and Barnetts. Where the illegality is plain — 
where no careful lawyer could conscientiously tell a client 
that the direct action might be held legal — then the legal 
and moral duty is to comply with the law until change is 
achieved by constitutional processes. Possibly we can 
imagine a few rare occasions on which the goal would be 
so important and so plainly right that the price would be 
worth paying. I know of none today. The man who is 
willing to damage the processes of constitutionalism, which 
guarantee liberty and the chance of repeated change in 
order to put his views upon society, must be either peculiar 
ly self-confident or extremely shortsighted. 

Even then the wrong is not the challenge to existing 
society. Past generations have made a mess of things. The 
hope of mankind is always that a new generation may 
begin to make them over quickly. The wrong, in the 
simplest terms, is the damage to the foundation upon which 
rest the best, if not the only real, opportunities for the 


making-over, ASD 


1] 


Ernest Hatch Wilkins in 1936. 
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‘THE FULL STRENGTH 


OF 


HIs LIFE 


By Donatp M. Love, °16 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


HEN ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


was elected to the presidency 
of Oberlin College in 1926, he re- 
sponded to the charge which was laid 
upon him in the inaugural ceremony, 
accepting his high office with the mem- 
orable words, “and to it I pledge the 
full strength of my life.” No pledge 
was ever more faithfully carried out. 


Perhaps the first task of any new 
college president is to discover and 
define the peculiar calling of his insti- 
tution, not as it is conceived by others, 
even by his Board of Trustees, but as 
he sees it, and as he sees himself in the 
process of its realization. If he cannot 
assess the primary needs of his insti- 

Donald M. Love, ’16, emeritus secretary 
of Oberlin College since 1962, has served 
the College since 1926. In that interim he 
has held the offices of assistant dean, 
registrar, secretary, dean, and acting presi- 
dent. The author of Henry Churchill King 
of Oberlin, published in 1956, he has been 
commissioned by the Board of Trustees to 
write a history of the College from 1865, 
where the two-volume history by the late 
Robert S. Fletcher, ’20, ends, to 1927, the 
end of the Henry Churchill King admin- 

Mr. Love is a member of the 
3oard and is a requested speaker 
throughout the 


istration. 
Alumni 
at alumni 


club meetings 


country. 
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tution and his own fitness to work for 
the satisfaction of those needs, he has 
no right to accept the presidency. 

The chief need of Oberlin, as Presi- 
dent Wilkins would have defined it in 
1926, was the opportunity to grow 
into a first-rate institution of higher 
education without losing the traditional 
sense of cause and mission which had 
been so characteristic of the College in 
its past. Scholarly goals and high 
academic standards had also character- 
ized the College before 1926, but the 
new president believed the time had 
come to devote the full energies and 
resources of the institution to the im- 
provement of both faculty and student 
body to the end that the position of 
Oberlin in the academic world couid 
not be challenged. At the same time 
he recognized that, as the first presi 
dent of Oberlin who was not also a 
clergyman, he must maintain the place 
of the College as a social and civic 
force, finding and pursuing in the 
name of the College and under its 


traditional religious auspices great 
causes comparable with abolition, 


women’s rights and temperance. To 
ward academic improvement he stood 
willing to devote major financial re 


Donald M. Love, *16 


sources to the raising of the faculty 
salary scale, even if buildings and 
other physical facilities had to wait; 
toward the promotion of activities of 
social import he labored with the co- 
operation of faculty members for the 
organization and encouragement of 
such agencies among the students as 
the Peace Society and the Public Af- 
fairs Society. To these academic and 
social interests he gave the full strength 


of his life. 


President Wilkins’ background had 
been that of a scholar and _ teacher, 
although he had also had experience in 
educational administration. The chief 
problem in higher education, as he 
conceived it, was that of meeting the 
diverse needs of the society in which 
the college was placed, by providing 
two kinds of educational programs - 
one for those students who would go 
on to graduate and professional study, 
and one for those who would not. In- 
sofar as this concept was a forecast of 
the junior college movement, it was, 
even thirty-four years ago, prophetic. 
Insofar as it required the division of 
existing four-year colleges into dual 
institutions on pre- and non-professional 


This 


levels. it was doomed to failure. 
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was the fate of his book, The College 
and Society, as presented to the Ober- 
lin faculty in 1932, but its rejection 
did not embitter the author. To the 
exposition of its basic ideas he had 
given his full strength, but that 
strength was still at the service of the 
College, according to his original 
pledge. 

Whatever the future program should 
be, it must obviously be one on which 
faculty and administration could co- 
operate. Never wholly sympathetic 
with the Oberlin system of facuity 
government, President Wilkins tried 
very hard to find an effective role 
within it. His virtues had their own 
built-in defects. It was a feature of his 
utter devotion to duty as he saw it, 
and of his courageous willingness to 
stand alone if need be, that he was not 
always able to work effectively with 
his colleagues. The intensity of his 
faith in the validity of his calling made 
it difficult to admit the possibility of 
error. No action was taken without 
careful preliminary analysis — an an- 
alysis the very thoroughness of which 
sometimes precluded the full considera- 
tion of alternatives. His decisions were 
based upon convictions, and convic- 
tions are by their own nature inflex- 
ible. They are the strongest possible 
motivations for action, but they make 
hard going for the experimental im- 
pulses and even for the strongly felt 
convictions of others. There were con- 
troversies and collisions, but if ever 
there was actual hostility in the presi- 
dent’s attitude, it was directed against 
the ideas men held and not against the 
men themselves. He held the deepest 
respect for those with whom he had 
had the greatest differences. His mind, 
dominated by a New England con- 
science, and further disciplined by the 
exact requirements of a scholarly regi- 
men, waged war on error as he saw it. 
To such a mind compromise seemed 
surrender. 


President Wilkins’ relations with 
students were, in the best sense, pater- 
nal. It has been well said of him that 
he could see no real evil in an Oberlin 
student. For the industrious and suc- 
cessful he had praise and encourage- 
ment; for the remiss but repentant, he 
was ready to bring forth the best cloak 
and put it on him; for the failure, he 
would always look for, and frequently 
find another avenue toward success. 
This deep-seated interest in the wel- 
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At the laying of the corner stone for Burton Hall, Commencement 1946. Robert D. 
Fisher, *26, left, president of the Alumni Association, with President Wilkins. 


“International recognition of the efforts of 
Oberlin College under the untiring leader- 
ship of President Wilkins in the cause of 


Peace came on Friday, April 30, 19377, 
when Harry W. Colmery, °13, National 
Commander of the American Legion, pre- 
sented to the College the FIDAC medal 
(Federation Interalliee des Anciens Com- 
battants).” Alumni Magazine, May 1937. 


Portrait of Ernest Hatch Wilkins painted 
by Charles Hopkinson in 1946. 
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On June 22, 1946, the ground was broken for Burton Hall. Among those present that we can identify are, left to right: Donald 
Love, °16, Alice Jones Emery, 91, Robert Barr, °31, Leyton Carter, °14, Beatty Williams, 99, Clarence Johnson, °99, Ludwig 
Thomsen, °99, Clarence Ward, Brooks Emeny, Lester Ries, Erwin Griswold, °25, R. T. Miller Jr., ‘91, and President Wilkins, 


foreground, Thomas Graham, rear. 


May 1937 in the Allen Art Museum: 
President Wilkins with Mrs. Douglas | 
Horton, Oberlin’s former Dean of Women us 


ar 


Mildred McAfee. 


~ 


Waiting for the procession to begin at the Centennial of Coeducation in 1937 are, left to 
right: Marguerite Woodworth (Mrs. Henry M. Wriston), President Wilkins, Dorothy 


Thompson (who received an honorary degree), and Professor Ruth M. Lampson, M.A., 20 
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An alumni banquet at the Oberlin Inn on October 6, 1946. Left to right: Carl Wittke, 
Thomas Harris, °33, Elizabeth Thomas Wood, °23, Mr. Wilkins, Irvin Houck, °24, Mrs. 
Wilkins, Walter Bailey, 19, Harold Wood, °23, and Mildred McAfee Horton. Waitresses 
are Nancy Durand, left, and Patricia Singleton Gibson. 


The Peace Institute was held in June 1937. Representatives of ten colleges studied under 
the leadership of Professor Oscar Jaszi, left, Laurence Duggan, and Raymond Buell, 
pictured with President Wilkins. 
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fare of Oberlin students showed up at 
no point more clearly than in the flow 
of correspondence by which he main- 
tained contact with Oberlin men and 
women in service during World War 
II. Packed files in the Oberlin Library 
stand as mute witness to the incredible 
volume of that correspondence — sys- 
tematic, sympathetic, paternal. The 
plan was to send Christmas greetings, 
to remember every birthday, to answer 
every letter received, and frequently to 
enclose with those replies some campus 
snapshot as a reminder of home, to 
give information as to other Oberlin 
personnel in the same war area, on the 
chance that there might be reunions in 
far places. It is not too much to say 
that he yearned over these men and 
women who were in a sense his chil- 
dren because they were the children of 
Oberlin. To them also he gave the 
full strength of his life. 

Thus, partly in the quiet course of 
college life and partly on the stern 
anvil of war, President Wilkins forged 
the bonds which tied him to Oberlin 
alumni. Those to whom he paid the 
compliment of remembering _ their 
names — and they were very many — 
will think of him with gratitude and 
affection. From others who did not 
know him so well, this friendlier side 
of the president’s nature was perhaps 
hidden. He could be, and frequently 
was reserved and aloof, but his funda- 
mental loyalty to, and warmth of feel- 
ing for, those of the same academic 
communion cannot be doubted. They 
were of Amherst and Chicago and 
Harvard and Oberlin — but chiefly 
of Oberlin for there he spent nearly 
twenty years of his life in close relation 
with faculty, students, fellow officers, 
trustees and alumni. The indefinable 
tie which bound them all together he 
recognized in the quotation from 
Browning which was the text of his 
Commencement Address in 1942: 


‘Feel where thy life broke off from 
mine, 


How fresh the splinters keep and 
fine, 


Only a touch and we combine!” 


It has been twenty years since Presi- 
dent Wilkins left Oberlin. He returned 
for only one visit when the College 
conferred upon him as a well-deserved 
tribute the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters. These last. twenty years 
have been spent in industrious scholat- 
ship in the field of Italian literature, 
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particularly in the study of Petrarch 
and Dante. In October, 1965, the 
Dante Society of America, of which 
he had once been the president, award- 
ed him the first Dante Medal for “out- 
standing and unselfish promotion of 
Italian culture in the United States 
through personal achievements in the 
field of Italian culture.” The Dante 
Society happily used a most character: 
istic phrase in its citation. With “out- 
standing and unselfish” devotion he 
had met their exacting requirements 
for the prized award. With the full 
strength of his life he had fulfilled 
his pledge to Oberlin. One suspects it 
was also the fulfillment of a pledge 
made in early youth in utmost pri- 
vacy to himself: “Whatsoever thy 


hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” ASS 


The Centennial of Coeducation and the 
College Education of Women, was cele- 
brated on October 8, 1937, with represen- 
tatives attending from 83 colleges and uni- 
versities, several educational societies, facul- 
ty, and seniors. Dr. Dan Bradley gave the 
invocation, President Wilkins introduced 
the two speakers: Mildred McAfee, presi- we 


dent of Wellesley College, and Dr. Homer 
Price Raney, Director of the American Youth Commission. Nine honorary degrees were awarded. Dean Thomas Graham pronounced 


the benediction, and the A Cappella Choir sang the seven-fold Amen. R. T. Miller, Jr., "91, was donor of the Memorial: Barbara Jocelyn 
Frost, “39 (Mrs. E. P. Wyman), a great-great granddaughter of Mary Fletcher Kellogg, one of the four women who entered Oberlin 


in 1837, unveiled the pylon. 
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On August 24, 1946, in his final ceremonial act as president of Oberlin College, President 
Wilkins planted ivy beside a pillar on the north side of the Men’s Building, now Wilder 
Hall, in memory of Pfc. Herbert A. Derwig, 46, killed in action on January 9, 1945, 
somewhere in Belgium. Carved in the stone on the pillar are the words, “Herb Derwig’s 72 | 
Ivy.” Attending the ceremony are, left to right, front row: Richard Eisenhauer, 48, President Wilkins accepts the Alumni As 
Walter Sikes. °49, Richard Weekes, °49, President Wilkins, Bernard Weiner, 46, John  sociation’s check for $8,698.75, from Whit- 

| °48, Robert Southey, *50, David Fowler, *48, ing Williams, “99, a gift to the College 


Rumely, °46. Back row: Thomas Morgan, t te 
wonaels the 1942 Alumni Fund. College 


Vincent Rosenthal, 49, Robert Avery, 48, John Kinley, °48, Jerry DeWitt, °48, William from 
Knapp, °49 ‘ y treasurer William P. Davis, *15, looks on 
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THE 
UNDERGRADUATE 
VOICE 


Stofan Studio 


By RicHarp C, PFEIFFER, JR., 66 


A SEARCH BEGAN at Oberlin last 
Spring. It started with a few 
students, grew into the Student Con- 
gress involving most students, and con- 
tinues with the 4-4-2 Committee in- 
volving four students, four faculty 
members, and two administrators. 

At first the object of the search 
seemed vague. Students witnessed a 
physical change in their college. As 
each new plan for further change was 
announced, and as each new rumor of 
suspected further change was circu’ 
lated, students sensed an undesired 
spiritual change. East and South Halls 
stood on the ruins of White House and 
Goodrich. Their construction revealed 
what many believed was a growing im- 
personality of Oberlin. In the Spring 
of 1964 the General Faculty voted to 
discontinue the trial Saturday Night 
Calling Hours program which permit- 
ted women in men’s rooms on Satur- 
day nights. The faculty apparently be- 
lieved that students did not fulfill their 
responsibilities under the arrangements 
of the program, and that the program 
was not in Oberlin’s best interests. Stu- 
dents protested and reasoned that had 
they been present at the faculty meet- 
ing which defeated the program, they 
could have successfully defended their 
actions and their program. 

Student irritation could not be con- 
fined. It formally manifested itself in 
the Student Congress. It spread to 
the faculty, to the administration, and 
at their March meeting of last year, 
to the Board of Trustees. A search 


Richard Coy Pfeiffer, Jr., from San Luis 
Obispo, California, is a government major. 
A College senior, he is a member of the 
4-4-2 Committee. 
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that started with one part of Oberlin 
soon involved all parts. And then it 
became clear that the object of the 
search was not to find solutions for 
particular student irritations, but to 
provide a new understanding of the 
nature of Oberlin, and in particular, a 
new understanding of the role stu 
dents could and should play in the 
affairs of Oberlin. 

The Student Congress Report ex- 
pressed an understanding of Oberlin 
as a community of students, faculty 
members, and administrators function’ 
ing together in the promotion of the 
goals of the community. The 4-4-2 
Committee, in its consideration of the 
Student Congress Report, agreed. 

Difficulty arose, however, in deter- 
mining just what this generality meant. 
Did it mean that students, faculty 
members, and administrators should 
have equal responsibility in deciding 
how the goals of Oberlin should be 
promoted? For example: Should the 
authority to form student social rules 
be shared equally by all members of 
the community? Should it be shared 
in varying degrees? Or should it be 
left entirely to the students? Another 
example: Should authority for the for- 
mulation of educational policy be 
shared by the faculty, or should it 
continue to be their exclusive preroga- 
tive? 

A dilemma became obvious at this 
point. Oberlin was defined as a com- 
munity, yet the nature of that com’ 
munity depended on the abilities of its 
members to participate in its affairs, 

Most discussion on this subject fo- 
cused on students — particularly on 
their ability to participate responsibly 


in the formulation of educational 
policy. 

One faculty member defined the 
educational process at Oberlin as “an 
authoritarian enterprise in which the 
student’s relationship to the teacher is 
that of an intellectual apprentice.” 
The student was an “intellectual 
neophyte,” a junior partner, and should 
not participate in making decisions on 
educational policy. 

Another faculty member, however, 
saw definite value in student partici- 
pation. He wrote that “over the years, 
the student body in general and the 
Student Educational Policy Committee 
in particular have usually been imagi- 
native, alert, interested, and responsi- 
ble.” And he urged that students be 
members of the faculty committees 
which formulate educational policy. 

There were other answers, and they 
all had their individual variations. 
However, the search for an under- 
standing of Oberlin and an under- 
standing of the role students should 
play in its affairs, demanded an an- 
swer which the entire college could 
agree on — a consensus was needed. 

The 4-4-2 Committee proposed an 
answer which was the creation of joint 
consideration by students, faculty 
members, and administrators. The 
4-4-2 Committee proposed for college 
acceptance the “Constitution of the 
Association of Students of Oberlin 
College.” 

The proposed (as of this writing) 
Constitution reflected an understand- 
ing of Oberlin as a community whose 
student members were _ responsible 
enough to initiate the formulation of 
their own social rules, and who were 
also capable enough to participate in 
the deliberations of various faculty 
committees, including membership on 
the faculty committees which formu- 
late educational policy. 

This answer, does not mark, how- 
ever, an end to the search for an un’ 
derstanding of Oberlin. Rather it 
notes the end of a successful effort to 
come to terms with recent misunder- 
standings, and recent student dissatis- 
faction with Oberlin. As Oberlin be- 
gins to Operate under the new Con- 
stitution unforeseen areas of misunder- 
standing will undoubtedly arise, and 
new student dissatisfaction will un- 
doubtedly develop — and the search 
for solutions and further understand: 
ing will continue. ASS 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


MaRCH 
Friday 
BAROQUE ENSEMBLE . W 8:30 p.m. 
Robert Willoughby, flute; Wayne Rapier, 
oboe; Mary Fraley Johnson, “50, violon- 
cello; Fenner Douglass, °42, harpsichord 
*O.D.A. & MUMMERS ............... . H 8:00 p.m. 


Guys and Dolls 


SYMPOSIUM ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Saturday 

*O.D.A..& MUMMERS _.. . H 8:00 p.m. 
(See above) 

SYMPOSIUM ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Monda 


BALDWIN LECTURE 
Peter Serenyi, University of Pa. 
Tuesday 
Qua WES ie SS es F 
Donald Swearer, instructor, a iia 
*ARTIST RECITAL ...... = 
Zara Nelsova, violoncello 
Thursday 
ASSEMBLY F 
Anthony Scotto, President Local 1814, 
International Longshoreman’s Union, AFL-CIO 
Friday 
OBERLIN CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA gree ce oe eee 
Franz Bibo, conductor 
*MODERN DANCE CLUB 
Saturday 
*MODERN DANCE CLUB 
Monday 
BALDWIN LECTURE 
Peter Serenyi, University of Pa. 


A_ 8:00 p.m 
Art Department 


Noon 


. F 8:00 p.m. 


Noon 


W 8:30 p.m. 
H 8:30 p. m. 


H 8:30 p. m. 


A 8:00 p.m. 
Art Department 


Noon 


David L. Anderson, professor, physics 


Thursday 
BASS INAS Is Ne eee scr eta 
Sidney Hook, professor, philoso: oe 
Graduate School, New York Minnenity 
Friday 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA 
Franz Bibo, conductor 
*DANCE PROGRAM 
Miss Betty Lind, instructor, 


Saturday 
*DANCE PROGRAM 
Miss Betty Lind, instructor, 


Sunday 
VESPERS 
Rabbi Daniel Jeremy Silver, 

The Temple, Cleveland 
*FILM SERIES 


Noon 


H 8:30 p.m. 
physical education 


en ee H 8:30 p.m. 
physical education 


F 4:45 p.m. 


Noon 
Edward J. Kormondy, associate professor, 


biology 
OBERLIN WIND ENSEMBLE 


W 8:00 p.m. 
Kenneth Moore, conductor 
Wednesday 
NSS Ui) 9 iiaee oa ee F Noon 


Scott Greer, professor, sociology and 
political science, Northwestern University 

Thursday 

FRIENDS OF ART MOVIES 

(Admission by membership card) 


APRIL 


H 8:00 p.m. 


Friday 
SPRING VACATION BEGINS . 


Monday 
SPRING VACATION ENDS 


Tuesday 
CHAPEL 2 
Rev. James FE. “Cope, “pastor, 
Methodist Church, Oberlin 
*ARTIST RECITAL 
Ernst Haefliger, tenor 


Thursday 

ASSEMBLY See Pee RT| 

Neil Smelser, professor, “sociology, 
University of California, Berkeley 

OBERLIN COLLEGE BAND 

Kenneth Moore, conductor 


Frida 

OBERLIN WOODWIND 
QUINTET .......... x 

Robert Willoughby, “flute; Wayne “Rapier, 
oboe; George Waln, clarinet; Robert 
Fries, horn; Kenneth Moore, bassoon 


GOLF, Mt. Union 


Saturda 

BASEBALL, Western Reserve -~ 
LACROSSE, Columbus eal 
ST EPEIEED, WOOKER nesenimattincmmmern 
TRACK, Ohio Wesleyan Lote aE 


4:30 p.m. 


“The First 
W 8:00 p.m. 


Noon 


W 8:30 p.m. 


W 8:30 p.m. 
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od 
28 


Ww 


* indicates pay events; 


Sunday 
STUDENT AE ak haley 
ENSEMBLE _....... cee WV 8400) .00 
Tuesday 
CHAPEL brian A Seite rl mal Oe F Noon 


Miss Inda Howland, associate professor 


eurythmics and music theory 
BASEBALL, Cleveland State 


University a a cine Oe ek ee 3:30 p.m 
TENNIS, at Akron 
GOLF, at Hiram 
Wednesday 
TRACK, at Hes Tech and John Carroll 
Thursday 
SENTORWASSEMBILY gees F Noon 
Stuart Friebert, assistant professor, German 
*OBERLIN OPERA THEATER  H 8:30 p.m. 
Mozart's Marriage of Figaro 
Daniel Harris, director 
SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 
SHOWA =e ee OSs a Os Dalle 
Friday 
*OBERLIN OPERA THEATER  H 8:30 p.m. 
(See above 
LACROSSE, at Notre Dame 
SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 
SHO W etree eee ee ee ee C 8:30 p.m. 
Saturday 
fees soy OPERA THEATER  H 8:30 p.m. 
ee a ) 
SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 
SHOW ee ee ee ee ee C 8:30 p.m 
BASEBALL, at Mt. Union 
LACROSSE, at Notre Dame 
TENNIS, Baldwin-Wallace _ .............. 2:30 p.m. 
TRACK, relays, at Ohio Wesleyan 
GOLF, at Ohio Wesleyan 
Sunday 
VESPER S gee ee F 4:45 p.m. 


Rev. E. Spencer ‘Parsons, | “associate. "professor, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago 

Tuesday 

CHAPEL Wee eee 

Elbridge P. Vance, professor, mathematics 

* ARTIST REGIUALY 282 eee F 8:00 p.m. 

Marilyn Horne, mezzo-soprano 

TENNIS, at Western Reserve 

GOLF, at Case-Western Reserve 


Wednesday 
TRACK, at Wooster 


Thursday 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY 
Dewey Ganzel, associate professor, 


Friday 

OBERLIN STRING QUARTET 

Stuart V. Canin, violin; David P. 
violin; William Berman, viola; 
Neikrug, violoncello 

GOLF, at Akron 


Saturday 
BASEBALL, Wooster 
LACROSSE, at Bowling Green 
TRACK, Grent+ekea! ecm oe 
TENNIS, Ohio Wesleyan 


May 


Noon 


Noon 


F 
English 


W 8:30 p.m. 
rone, 


George 


Sunday 
MUSICAL UNION 

Hugh B. Johnson Jr., conductor — 
Monday 
LACROSSE, Kenyon 
GOLF, O.I., at Columbus 
Tuesday 
CHAPEL 


Special Service 
TENNIS, at Hiram 


Wednesday 

*GILBERT AND SULLIVAN .... 

The Mikado, W. peyeee) webs 

TRACK. Akronyee.= 

Thursday 

HONORS. DAY ASSEMBLY  ........ F Noon 

Kirtley Mather, professor emeritus, geology 
Harvard University 

*GILBERT AND SULLIVAN H 8:30 p.m. 

(See above) 

BASEBALL, 

Friday 

G OLE at Heidelberg and Wooster 

*GILBERT AND SULLIVAN ...... H 8:30 p.m. 

(See above) 

GUEST RECITAL W 8:30 p.m. 

Michigan State University Woodwind Quintet 


=) 8:00) p.m: 


H 8:30 p.m. 
“director 
2:30 p.m. 


at Ohio Wesleyan 


Chapel; FH, Field House; H, Hall Auditorium; 


Ww, 


Warner Concert Hall; 


7 


16 


17 


18 


1D 


oR 


hp) 


24 


26 
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a 


A. Allen ey Building (Auditorium or Sculpture Court); 
K, Kettering; 


WG, 


Saturday 

*GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
(See above) 
BASEBALL, Heidelberg 
LACROSSE, Ohio State University 
TENNIS, Kenyon. ............ ee 
TRACK, Kenyon and Malone ....... 
Sunday 

COLLEGE CHO = 
Robert P. Fountain, conductor 
Monday 

OBERLIN WIND ENSEMBLE 
Kenneth Moore, conductor 


Tuesday 

Chapel Choir, Hugh B. Johnson Jr., 

BASEBALL, at Capital 

TENNIS, at Kent State 

TRACK, at Hiram 

Wednesd 

GOLF, at 

Thursday 

ASSEMBLY 

Mrs. Kathleen Johnson Hanna, ° 

Saturday 

BASEBAL Tie Kenyon 

LACROSSE, Ohio Wesleyan .......... 

TENNIS, at Denison 

TRACK, at Denison 

Monday 

ATENINIS ei @ase ml ech pee eee 

GOLF, OAC at Wittenberg 

Tuesday 

CHAPEL 

Herbert G. May, “professor, 
language and jiterature 


Noon 
conductor 


% 
enyon and Baldwin-Wallace 


3:30 p.m. 


ee te Noon 
“Old Testament 


Wednesday 
BASEBALL, Hiram 
<0 DA =e 
Anouilh’s Becket 
Tino Balio, director 
Thursday 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY 9s F Noon 
John R. Thompson, professor, psychology, 

and clinical psychologist 
*O:D A eee ae eee H 8:00 p.m. 
(See above) 
Friday 
#O LDA Sy oe eee eres H 8:00 p.m. 
(See above) 
Saturday 
BASEBALL, at Mt. Union 
LACROSSE, at Denison 
TENNIS, OAC at Wooster 
TRACK, OAC at Ohio Wesleyan 
* OUD SAR ee ees 8:00 p.m 
(See above) 
Sunda 
STUDENT BRASS AND ieee 

SION ENSEMBLE. .......... W 4:00 p.m 
Tuesday 
CHAPEL Mee =o = see esol i Noon 
Robert M. Longsworth, “assistant 

professor, English 
BASEBALL © Akron =, 3:30 p.m 
Thursday 

SENIOR ASSEMBLY  onceccsscccocssssssos F Noon 
Robert W. Tufts, professor, economics 
Friday 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA  ooecccccsccsonse . F 8:30 p.m 
Franz Bibo, conductor 
Saturday 
BASEBALL, Baldwin-Wallace _ ........ 2:30 p.m 
LACROSSE, gern Stateon = 2:30 p.m 
(DRA CK se All2-Ohio tees ees 2:30 p.m 
nay 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 

JUNE 

Wednesda 
SECOND SEMESTER ENDS 
Friday 
HALF CENTURY CLUB DINNER 
Saturda 
ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Sunday 
BACCALAUREATE SERVICE 
Monda 


( SOMMEN CEMENT EXERCISES 


C, Crane Pool; F, Fianey 
H, Kulas fall; SR, Skating Rink; 


Warner Gymnasium. 


For ticket and room reservations contact: The Alumni Asso- 


Wilder Hall, at 


ciation, 


least 


three weeks in 


advance. 
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New Acquisitions 
of the 

Oberlin College 
Allen Art Museum 


aK 


“a 


Death of Adonis 


Death of Adonis by Giovanni Battista Gaulli, called 
Il Baciccio, one of the leading painters of the Italian 
High Baroque. A mature work of Gaulli, probably of 
ca. 1685, and one of his rare mythological subjects, it 
has a pendant painting representing Adonis Taking Leave 
of Venus, in Burghley House, Lincolnshire, England. 
There exists a preparatory drawing for each painting in 
the British Museum and in Windsor Castle. The com’ 
positions of both paintings are influenced by works of 
Bernini and Rubens, two great Baroque masters who in’ 
fluenced Gaulli. There is another painting of the Death 
of Adonis by Gaulli, different in composition from the 
Oberlin picture and probably earlier, in the collection of 
Paul Ganz, New York. Oil on canvas, H: 6014x4814 in. 

Mrs. F. F, Prentiss Fund, 


An Oracle, by the Flemish painter Jacob Jordaens. on 
modello for a tapestry preserved in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, representing Thetis and the young Achilles 
at the Temple. A series of eight tapestries from the life 
of Achilles was designed by Jordaens’ great countryman, 
Peter Paul Rubens. The younger Jordaens designed two 
additional subjects for the series after Rubens’ death in 
1640: the oracle composition, and a young Achilles and 
Pan. The Oberlin modello was later transformed by 
Jordaens himself into the representation of a different 
subject, probably from the youth of Heracles. Oil on panel, 
23 4/16 | 1/8 In. Mrs. F. F. Prentiss Fund 


Chateau d'oiseaux, by the living French sculptor Jean Arp, is an inti- 
mate work in his characteristic style of smooth, organic, non-represen- 
tational forms, which he has developed since the early °30’s. Stylistically 
it lies mid-way between his more playful and his more classic pieces, 
with some of the fairyland grace of the first and the calm purity of the 
second. The sensual curves cl the volumes and the masterly treatment 
of the surface bring out the beauty of the material. Like all of Arp’s 
works, this sculpture was given its poetic title after it was finished as a 
result of the image it evoked. According to Mrs. Arp, it was called 
Chateau d’oiseaux “car Arp y voit un nid avec un oeuf sureleve d'une 
tour dans laquelle se pourrait balancer un oiseau ou une cloche.” There 
is a larger marble version of it (1934x18x11l4 in.), also of 1963, in 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sarnoff, New York; and 
there will be an edition of five bronze-casts after the small marble, as is 
usual for all small or medium-sized works by Arp. White marble, 1963, 
H. 934 in. General Fund. 


Chateau doiseaux 


This analysis of the background — the 
preparation, aims, social maturity, in- 
tellectual capacity — of the students 
when they first reach our campus is 
the second in the series of articles start- 
ed last month under the overall heading 
of “The Oberlin Student.” The aim of 
the series is to take a close look at the 
undergraduates on the Oberlin campus 
today as seen through the eyes of the 
faculty, the administration, the stu- 
dents themselves. Last month John R. 
Thompson, assistant professor of psy- 
chology and clinical psychologist, dis- 
cussed the problems of adjustment, and 
Kiyoshi Ikeda, associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology, examined 
the values underlying student conduct. 
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AS WE GEI 


A profile of the Oberlin Freshman 


| yan SEPTEMBER A NEW GROUP OF FRESHMEN takes its 

place on Oberlin’s campus, eager and enthusiastic for 
the experience which will lead them one step further along 
the road to maturity and a career or profession. Taken as 
a group there is little to set one entering class apart from 
another. Taken as individual members of the entering class, 
the varieties of personality and background are as many as 
the sands of the desert. People frequently ask the Oberlin 
admissions officers whether there is a “type” of Oberlin 
student, or whether we are looking for a particular kind 
of student. The answer is always in the negative to both 
questions, for while Oberlin has an image or ethos of its 
own, there is little evidence at the point of admissions that 
only students of a particular type apply to Oberlin. Indi- 
viduals they are and, Oberlin being the kind of institution 
it is, in all likelihood the candidates for admission to Ober- 
lin will retain their individuality for many years to come. 


Oberlin candidates do, on the other hand, have certain 
characteristics in common. They share an interest in intel- 
lectual matters; many have an interest in music; they have 
contributed to or have been leaders in worthwhile activities 
in their schools and communities; they have traveled; they 
frequently have an interest in civil rights; they have 
achieved recognition in sports, drama, debate, publications, 
student government, music, dance, and almost any other 
area one can mention. Intellectually the Oberlin freshman 
is quite mature and ready to respond to the stimuli pro- 
vided by an outstanding faculty. Socially, the Oberlin 
freshman remains unsophisticated and, in the eyes of some, 
immature. 


Much of what has been said above can be documented 
by statistics culled from the application folders of the 
entering freshmen, but some of it comes from the impres- 
sions gained by the admissions officers as they pore over 
the applications each year and interview the candidates, 


Robert L. Jackson has been director of admissions at Oberlin Col- 
lege since 1949 and, in addition, director of academic records 
since 1962. He has also served on the selection committee of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation and on the Board of 
Trustees of the African Scholarship Program of American Uni- 
versities. In 1961 he was selected to make a month-long trip to 
Africa to prepare for the participation of West Africans in the 
program. He is currently serving a second term on the executive 
board of the National Association of College Admission Counselors. 
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By Rosert L. Jackson 


looking for the spark which will separate the ones to be 
admitted from the rest of the group. 


The Statistics 


In the area of intellectual achievement, for example, we 
have three measures to attest to the excellence of the enter- 
ing freshmen. First of all we can measure their achieve 
ment in secondary school. For those entering the College 
of Arts and Sciences in September, 1965, the profile of 
class rank in high school is as follows: 


Bietieapetenth eee 2S 389 69.4% 
Pipestacattete eet a. 116 20.8% 
eCerc mQUALTCE hic 33 5.8% 
LSD ae Gare 6 oe Dien 11 1.9% 
BRU UAT CCL tcc te... 3 5% 
IDCIECA I OCVEIT eee 8 1.4% 


In the Conservatory of Music, where more attention 
must be paid to the performance audition than to academic 
performance, the profile is slightly different, but nonethe- 
less indicates solid performance and intellectual strength 
for the required academic courses: 


eneats centhie ares ee on: 55 42.6% 
Nig Lyte Te, eg td ge ee 4] 31.8% 
er taceCitlatter © ee x 19 14.7% 
Lett elas 9 6.9% 
MSRP IMMRCTLIAL GOT Gg oy eee Oe 1 71% 
BNMRE ATIC O1V CT stesso a 4 3.1% 


The second and third measures of the intellectual capac- 
ity of Oberlin freshmen come from the College Entrance 
Examination Board, that bane to the existence of all high 
school juniors and seniors, which offers standardized tests 
designed to measure the student’s aptitude for college 
study and his achievement in subjects taken in secondary 
school. Oberlin requires the Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
all candidates. This instrument of the devil is divided 
into Verbal and Mathematical sections, each of which 1s 
scored separately on a 200-800 range. Oberlin freshmen 
bat a sizzling Verbal average of 649.15 and do even better 
on the Mathematical section at 656.31. The range of in 
dividual scores is as follows: 
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Verbal Mathematical 

Over 750 | 3.38% 12.25% 
700-749 21.17% 20.07% 
650-699 30.24% 25.57% 
600-649 20.64% 16.69% 
550-599 17.25% 15.27% 
OSS eee oe, 5.30% 6.219% 
45()-499 1.32% 2.84% 
400-449 wane. 1.069% 
Gindere4.00) ec. 17% 


The College Entrance Examination Board also offers 
the Advanced Placement Examination series. These tests, 
prepared by committees made up of college and secondary 
school teachers, are designed as typical final examinations 
for first year college level work. Taken in May each year, 
the results are sent to the college in which the student 
enrolls with the expectation that those entering freshmen 
who have completed a special advanced level course in 
secondary school and have scored a satisfactory grade on 
the examination may be given credit toward the baccalau- 
reate degree and be placed in advanced level courses in 
the particular subject matters. The results for last year’s 
freshmen are below: 


Subject Number who Number who 
applied received credit 
American History ........ Ay 29 
igloo Wane sss 12 9 
Cihemistey cae cate 16 9 
English Composition Ey 109 
English Literature 117 90 
Buried WUStory pe zee Bhs 11 
French) ee Rees 14 9 
German 4 2 
Pattee ee and ean oer + 2 
Mathematics worn ey | 31 
Physics oe We eee ee 3 
ro] DC UNV Ecdh me eae aalie- as eRe a): 6 


Conservatory Freshmen 


The entering freshmen in the Conservatory of Music 
represent a wide variety of music performing areas. Suc- 
cessful auditions resulting in admission were performed in 
the following areas. It should be noted that this list does 
not take into account the musical interest and talents of 
the Arts and Sciences freshmen which provide a depth 
and breadth to the musical organizations at Oberlin which 
would not be possible if only Conservatory students were 
eligible and available for these programs. 


Piano maecre es 38 (\bOGe Ao f 
DN GOLC Eee ee DA SErombone wee 2 
Crean eee wee ee 13 (Cum pet ee, 2 
WAOLIT Pate aeicee 4 Bassoons eee 4 
Composition ....... 3 Jiseoatelsy Vislermet 7 
Rites ee 5 Double’ Basseee ane 2 
(Weligane lo eee 9 Perctission sae ae i 
Clarinet ae eee 6 Harpe oe eee 5 
Viola A = pa eZ 0) 


On the stairs in Peters Hall. 


Rounding out the statistics on the entering freshmen 
one finds that they come from all but five of the States 
and from nine foreign countries. They are representatives 
from 533 different secondary schools, predominantly pub- 
lic supported. 177 have been elected to positions in 
student government and 100 have been class officers, while 
61 have been editors of secondary school publications. In 
sports, they have earned a modest total of 200 letters in a 
dozen different sports. Their hobbies are legion, ranging 
from spelunking and scuba diving through rocketry and 
telescope building to marionettes and bagpipes. They have 
been active in all sorts of outside school affairs including 
church groups, social clubs, scouting, Junior Achievement, 
tutoring, politics, and civil rights activities, 


Predominantly white and Protestant they come from 
professional and business families with a strong showing 
of service backgrounds of all kinds, teaching, religious, 
government service, both domestic and foreign, and from a 
small sprinkling of blue collar, farm and labor families. 
Economically their backgrounds are above average. With 
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costs at Oberlin exceeding $3,000 per year and with but 
approximately 309% receiving assistance in meeting these 
costs, it is evident that the majority come from the more 
affluent section of our society. Happily, the organization 
of our Financial Aid program and the generosity of the 
Rockefeller Foundation make it possible for Oberlin to 
meet the financial need of candidates whose circumstances 
are very limited and to increase the number of Negro 
students entering the College. 


What They Are Looking For 


All of the foregoing would lead one to conclude that 
the entering students are a well prepared, varied, interest- 
ing and challenging group. But to all of these statistics, 
which in a sense are the skeletal structure of the class, one 
needs to add some flesh and blood. What are the indi- 
viduals made up of? What are their hopes and aspirations? 
What do they seek in a college education and environment? 


Almost without exception they are attracted to Oberlin 
because they are seeking a college which will challenge 
them academically or musically, with an outstanding facul- 
ty, a faculty which is available to them and which above 
all is a teaching and not a research faculty. They are the 
kinds of young people who want a liberal environment, 
free from artificial social structures, where they can grow 
as individuals without conforming to any pre-conceived 
pattern of any sort. Many of the College students want 
music in the environment and many of the Conservatory 
students want the opportunity to be exposed to liberal arts 
courses and students. They are serious about their goals 
and interests, be they academic, musical, political, dramatic, 
literary or athletic. They are aware that a four-year col- 
lege education is no longer the end of the educational road 
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and are seeking Oberlin because they know it will give 
them sound preparation for graduate and_ professional 
schools. Some are intellectual snobs with little patience 
for those who are slower and less gifted. Some are looking 
for Oberlin to provide a base of operations for off-campus 
civil rights activities or on-campus political activism. Some 
are shy and retiring and need the opportunity to grow 
and develop in a less competitive social environment, while 
others are extraverted and ready to take charge and in 
some cases to try to take on too much. A few, probably 
too few, are student athletes, interested in active inter- 
collegiate sport participation while pursuing a first-rate 
academic program. Some are scholars in the making, with 
a real potential in a given field and seek Oberlin because 
it has a strong department in that area, while others are 


_scholars in the making without any well defined area of 


interest who are seeking a variety of strong departments 
from which to choose. Some are Oberlin sons or daughters 
who have heard of Oberlin for years and who have chosen 
Oberlin for positive and valid reasons. Others are Oberlin 
sons and daughters who have heard so much about Oberlin 
they would have preferred to attend almost any other 
college but who did not have the courage or opportunity 
to say So. 


All are individuals with their unique strengths and 
weaknesses. As a group they are impressive by whatever 
measure one may choose, and the group will leave its mark 
on Oberlin in some not entirely predictable way. As indi- 
viduals they will wrestle each in his own way with Oberlin. 
Some will come to the top and achieve much recognition. 
Others will go quietly through without much fanfare. 
Some, about one in four, will have departed before Com- 
mencement for one of the many reasons that students 


leave college today. ASSES 
* One of Professor Kiyoshi Ikeda’s 
classes studying 
The Family. 
A. E. Princehorn 
25 


Conna Bell Shaw, °28 


Victor J. Stone, °42 


Frederick B. Artz, 16 


% 


Thomas D. Gelehrter, °57 


Joann Finley Elder, °51 


OF ALL 
THINGS 


... lo be noted 


New Alumni Board Members 


Five Oberlin graduates were elected 
to the Alumni Board last fall. New 
Board Members from the various 
decades are as follows: Classes prior 
to 1926, Frederick B. Artz, °16, emeri- 
tus professor of history; Classes 1926 
through 1935, Mrs. Carroll K. Shaw 
(Conna Bell), °28, homemaker; Classes 
1936 through 1945, Victor J. Stone, 
42, professor of law at the College of 
Law, University of Illinois; Classes 
1946 through 1955, Mrs. Joseph Elder 
(Joann Finley,) °51, sociology teacher 
for the University of Wisconsin exten- 
sion evening classes; and Classes 1956 
through 1965, Thomas D. Gelehrter, 
‘57, M.D., surgeon and research asso- 
ciate with the United States Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 


Each year five Oberlin graduates are 
elected to the Alumni Board for a 
3-year period. Each decade elects one 
member, alternating man and woman 
in successive elections. For instance, if 
the last elected Board Member of the 
decade 1956 through 1965 is a man, 
the election the following year, will be 
a woman. This procedure keeps a bal- 
ance of men and women on the Board. 
Nominations for future Board Mem- 
bers are called for in advance of an 
election, the voters indicating such 
preference on each year’s ballot. 

Final ballots are sent out the last of 
August. They must be signed and 
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posted before October 31, to be count- 
ed. Returns are tabulated in the Alum- 
ni Office. The Alumni Board meets 


twice a year. 


Chrysler Donates Station Wagon 


The Chrysler Corporation presented 
the College with a 1966 Plymouth 
Fury III station wagon in a ceremony 
at the company’s Airtemp Division 
Plant in Dayton, Ohio, on January 28. 
Presentation was made to President 
Robert K. Carr. Oberlin was one of 
34 Ohio colleges, all members of the 
Ohio Foundation of Independent Col- 
leges, to receive a new car from the 
company as part of its program of 
support of leading colleges in Ohio. 


Faculty and Staff 


George H. Andrews, °54, assistant 
professor of mathematics, has been 
made an associate of the Society of 
Actuaries upon the completion of the 
fifth examination in the series given 
by the organization. 

Roger S. Cooper, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant treasurer 
of the College as of January, 1966. 
Formerly assistant finance director of 
Cleveland State University, Mr. Coop- 
er replaces Richard F. Marshall, °43, 
who had been serving in a double 
capacity as assistant treasurer and di- 
rector of personnel, and who will now 
devote his entire time to personnel 
work. Cooper, a graduate of Ohio 
State University, school of business 
administration, holds an M.A. in edu- 
cation administration from Western 
Reserve University. 


William F. Hellmuth, Jr., dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
professor of economics, is on leave 
from Oberlin College to serve for 
seven months as the first director of 
the Economic Research Bureau of 
University College in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania. Last summer he was in 
Tanzania under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to organize 
the bureau. 


Clyde A. Holbrook, head of the de- 
partment of religion, was honored by 
the Danforth Foundation as one of 
eight outstanding faculty members 
from institutions across the country 
who were presented with the E. Harris 
Harbison Award for Distinguished 
Teaching. The award dinner was held 
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in St. Louis on January 12, with 
Robert F. Goheen, president of Prince- 
ton University, as the main speaker. 
Persons chosen for the award were 
those who were not only “excellent 
teachers,” but ‘able scholars.” 


John R. Spencer, chairman of the 
art department and director of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, is the 
translator of a two-volume work pub- 
lished last October by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press under the title Filarete’s 
Treatise on Architecture. The trans- 
lation, with introduction and notes, is 
the first in English of the Italian The 
Treatise by Antonio di Piero Averlino, 
known as Filarete. Volume One con- 
tains the English text; Volume Two, a 
collotype reproduction in Italian of 
the Magliabecchiana manuscript. The 
manuscript, a version of the original, 
includes over 200 marginal illustra- 
tions completely reproduced for the 
first time. Averlino, a Florentine 
architect and sculptor, composed the 
treatise for his patron, Piero de’ Medici 
in Milan between 1461 and 1464. It 
is considered one of the great artistic 
documents of the Renaissance. Dr. 
Spencer, a specialist in 15th century 
Italian art, has written articles for 
numerous journals. 


Elbridge P. (Fuzz) Vance, professor 
of mathematics and chairman of the 
department, has been appointed acting 
dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences for the second semester of the 
school year during the leave of Dean 


William F. Hellmuth, Jr. Last sum 
mer Professor Vance served as con- 
sultant and teacher in a_ six-week 
summer institute for high — school 
mathematics teachers in Ranchi, India. 
He is currently chairman of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examinations Board 
and of the Joint Central Coordinating 
Committee on Films and Television of 
the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. 


Lawrence A. Wilson, professor of 
French and Italian, served as recorder 
for the discussions dealing with the 
career teacher at a regional conference, 
in January, of the National Commis- 
sion of Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the National 
Education Association, held in Toledo. 


J. Milton Yinger, professor of so- 
ciology and anthropology, is the author 
of a new book entitled Toward a Field 
Theory of Behavior, published by Me- 
Graw Hill. The book “explores the 
convergence in theory among anthro- 
pology, psychology, and sociology in 
an effort to see how their separate, 
and to some degree contradictory, 
interpretations of evidence can be 
brought into one system.” He is at 
present the associate editor of the 
Journal of Conflict Resolution. 


Mrs. Jeanne Lopez has been named 
the new librarian for the Open Shelf 
Room of the library, adult division, 
succeeding Dorothy Daub, who retired 


President Carr receives the 1966 Plymouth Fury III station wagon for Oberlin College, 
from Roy Blasiola, Chrysler Corporation’s Twinsburg Stamping plant manager, in presen 
tation ceremonies at the company’s Airtemp Division Plant in Dayton, Ohio 


on December 31. Mrs. Lopez, who 
served as librarian in the Art Museum 
from 1956 to 1960, has most recently 
been librarian of the browsing room 
at Ohio State University. In past 
years she has also been librarian in the 
division of readers’ services at Brandeis 
University, and in the public library 
in Jamestown, New York, Princeton, 
New Jersey, and Warren, Pa. A son, 
David, who graduated from Oberlin in 
1960, is currently an attorney in Cleve- 
land. At Ohio State University, she 
conducted a weekly radio program on 
the OSU student radio station. 

Robert Fountain, dean of the Con- 
servatory of Music and director of the 
Oberlin College Choir, served as con- 
sultant to the University Singers at 
Kingston College, of the University of 
the West Indies in Jamaica, in Jan- 
uary. He found the 20 specially picked 
singers, none of whom are music ma- 
jors, a very capable group, working 
under a student conductor. Philip 
Sherlock, Vice Chancellor of the Col- 
lege, has a daughter Hilary Grace 
Sherlock in the sophomore class at 


Oberlin. 


William E. Stevenson, former presi- 
dent of Oberlin College from 1946 to 
1960, has been named executive direc- 
tor-vice president of the Adlai E. 
Stevenson Memorial Fund. 

Robert R. Stoll, professor of mathe- 
matics, is acting chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics for the sec- 
ond semester, succeeding Elbridge P. 
Vance, who is serving as acting dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


Faculty on Leave — 


Six members of the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and two 
of the faculty of the Conservatory of 
Music are on leave the second semes- 
ter of 1965-66. On leave from the 
College are Professors Robert E. Dix- 
on, 37, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy; Warren Taylor, professor of 
English; Henry A. Grubbs, professor 
of French; Wade Ellis, professor of 
mathematics; Marie V. S. Lehn, as- 
sistant professor of German; and Billy 
D. Tidwell, assistant professor of 
physical education. From the Conserv- 
atory absent professors are Joseph R. 
Wood, assistant professor of music 
theory and composition, and Wilbur 
A. Price, °49, associate professor of 
pianoforte. 
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Returning to the campus after first 
semester leaves are Garth B. Peacock, 
assistant professor of organ; Charles 
B. Teske, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish; and Richard C. Wolf, professor 


of church history. 


New Faculty Members on Campus 


The second semester brings to the 
teaching faculty a number of new 
faculty members, most of them replac- 
ing professors on leave of absence. 
H. Shelton Smith will be visiting pro- 
fessor of church history in the Grad- 
uate School of Theology, coming from 
Duke University, where he is emert- 
tus professor of American religious 
thought. Barry L. Vercoe comes as 
assistant professor of music theory, 
and Mrs. Emil C. Danenberg (Mary 
Ann Brezny, °48) as assistant pro- 
fessor of pianoforte, in the Conserva- 
tory of Music. In the College of Arts 
and Sciences Stephen P. Slack and R. 
Douglas Williams come as instructors 
in mathematics, and Maria H. Domin- 
guez and Mrs. Veronica E. Grimm, 
come as lecturers in the departments 
of Spanish and psychology respectively. 


Award Winner 


College photographer Arthur E. 
Princehorn was named runner-up for 
the title of “Photographer of the Year” 
in the photography contest of the 
Great Lakes District Conference of 
the American College Public Relations 


Arthur E. Princehorn, College photographer, 
beside his picture that was judged best of 
over 200 entries. In the picture are Bar- 
bara Daddow, °67, and Carl Brown, °67. 


Association held in Columbus, Ohio, 
in January. The district covers Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, in addition to Ohio. Prince- 
horn wen first prize in the human- 
interest-academic category with “Signs 
of the Times,” one of the photographs 
that he took for the Alumni Magazine 
cover of November, 1965, showing 
students riding their bicycles along 
South Main Street beside a succession 
of signs: Oberlin: Home of first co- 
educational college in the United 
States; Caution, 4000 Bikes in Ober- 
lin; Speed Limit 35; Route 58. This 
photograph was judged best in the 
show of over 200 entries. A picture 
of the College hockey team in action 
won a third-place award in the sports 
category, and another photograph took 
honorable mention among the scenic 
entries. 


Summer Institute in Mathematics 


A grant of $51,910 has been re- 
ceived by the College from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to support a 
Summer Institute in Mathematics. The 
grant will cover tuition, fees, travel, 
and dependency allowances for 20 
junior college and 10 college teachers 
for special training in two areas. 
George H. Andrews, °54, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Oberlin, will 
direct the Institute. Staff members 
will include Professors Samuel Gold- 
berg, who will teach a course in “Prob- 
ability and Statistics” and Edward T. 
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“Linear 
will 


Wong, who will teach 
bra.” All 
both which will meet daily, 
Monday through Friday, for 50-minute 
lectures, followed by a second 50-min- 
ute period of problems and discussion. 
During the summer there will also be 
occasional lectures by 


Alge 
participants enroll in 


courses, 


guest mathema- 
ticians. This is the second summer 
that Oberlin has offered a mathematics 

sachers, the first 
for junior college teachers 


program for college 


College Junior Wins Math Award 


Christopher L. Boorse, °67, of Ab- 
ington, Pa., headed a list of ‘800 per- 
sons taking the general mathematics 
examination of the Society of Actuaries 
in November. He is the first Oberlin 
student to win a top award in this 
national competition; the prize was 
$200. Christopher is a _ philosophy 
major and a member of the Oberlin 
College Orchestra that toured the 
country in the spring of 1964. He was 
one of 15 undergraduates selected from 
six colleges to participate in a summer 
program of independent study in 


mathematics held on the Oberlin cam 
pus last summer and sponsored by the 
National Science A Na 
tional Merit ranked 
among the top ten in his class as a 
freshman and as a sophomore. 


Foundation. 
scholar, he has 


Japanese Film Festival 


A third annual film festival, devoted 
this time to Japanese films, was held 
on the campus February 9-13. Eight 
films by Akira Kurosawa, one of the 
great contemporary Japanese directors, 
were shown, including Rashomon, 
Throne of Blood, and Yojimbo (The 
Bodyguard), considered the most out- 
standing of his pictures. At an As- 
sembly in Finney Chapel on February 

0, Joseph L. Anderson, of Ohio Uni- 
versity, an authority on Japanese films, 
spoke about Kurosawa, and in a series 
of forums in Wilder Hall during the 
period of the festival, discussed the 
Japanese film and Kurosawa’s contri- 
butions. The Festival was sponsored 
by Film Series, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion established in 1954 to bring nota- 
ble films to the campus at minimal 


Foundation’s 


Danforth 


the winners of the 


Professor Clyde A. Holbrook, center, one : , | Me ey 1g 
E. Harris Harbison Award for Distinguished Teaching, with Id Dan! altace 
executive director of the St. Louis-based Foundation, left, and Donal antorth, ftormet 


President of the Foundation. 
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Adviser to the 
Nathan A. 


tessor 


costs. 


organization is 


Greenberg, associate pro- 


ot classics. 
Wind Ensemble Tours East 


The Oberlin Wind Ensemble, di- 
rected by Kenneth Moore, 
professor of bassoon and wind instru- 
made an intersemester tour 
east February 1 through 6, 
playing on seven college campuses. 
John Perry, assistant professor of piano- 
forte, is featured soloist of the group, 
which includes 30 woodwind, brass, 
and percussion players. Traveling by 
bus, the musicians played at Penn State 
University, Allegheny, Albright, Bryn 
Mawr, Muhlenberg, and Millersville 
colleges in Pennsylvania, and at Hamil- 
ton College in New York. The ensem- 
ble was organized by Professor Moore 
eight years ago; its members are se- 
lected by audition from the under- 
graduates of both the College of Arts 
and Sciences and the Conservatory of 


Music. 


associate 


ments, 
through the 


Educational Television Series 


Five faculty members of the Coles 
of Liberal Arts were seen on an edu- 
cational television series over Station 
WKYC-TV in Cleveland during the 
last two weeks of January. Dean Wil- 
liam F. Hellmuth, Jr., Geoffrey 
Blodgett, °53, assistant professor of 
history, Terme A. Flinn, professor of 


government, Dewey A. Ganzel, Jr., 
associate professor of English, and 


Kiyoshi Ikeda, associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology, were the 
participants. The program: “The City: 
What IS It?” was video-taped at Ober 
lin and shown over the Cleveland sta- 
tion at 6:30 a. m., Monday through 
Friday. Planned by the Public Affairs 
Department of Station WKYC-TV, 
the series was part of an educational 
exchange in which NBC-owned sta 
tions in Washington, D. C., Los An- 
geles, New York, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land are participating. 
scheduled to be shown in other 
later in the year. 


The series is 


cities 


Opera Theater Gives Program 


The Oberlin Opera Theater, direct 
ed by Daniel A. 
singing, presented a program of opera 
benefit of the Salz 
Student 


Harris, professor of 
excerpts for the 


burg Exchange Project in 


gO 


Stofan Studio 


Elbridge P. Vance 
Acting Dean 


Stofan Studio 


George H. Andrews, 54 
Heads Math Institute 


Warner Concert Hall on February 10. 
Proceeds were used to help provide 
room, fees, and traveling expenses for 
Miss Golnoush Khaleghi of Teheran, 
Iran, a choral conducting major for the 
last three years at the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg. She will study at the Con- 


servatory this second semester. 


This is the sixth year a student from 
the Mozarteum has come to Oberlin 
for a semester of study at the Con- 
servatory. Other fund-raising events, 
sponsored by the Conservatory Stu- 
dent Board, were a “mock students,” 
comedy 


recital on February 16 in 


30 


Warner Concert Hall, and a Sym- 
phony Ball, March 5, in Wilder Main 


Lounge. Francois Clemmons, °67, of 


Youngstown, and _ Patricia Childs, 
graduate student, of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, were in charge of 


arrangements for the Ball. 


Biology Research Grants 


A research grant of $22,729 from 
the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission was received by the Col- 
lege to support a study on zinc in 
freshwater ecosystems being carried on 
by Edward J. Kormondy, associate pro- 
fessor of biology. Professor Kormondy 
began the research in 1963, when he 
was spending a sabbatical leave at the 
Laboratory of Radiation Ecology, AEC 
Savannah River Plant in Aiken, S. C. 
The College also received a sum of 
$8,870 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health for continued research 
by Professor George T. Scott, chairman 
of the department of biology, on the 
physiological influences of psychoactive 
drugs. Professor Scott has received a 
series of grants from the Institute since 
1960 in support of this project. 


Undergraduate Science Projects 


Twenty-two science majors in four 
science departments are working on 
research projects this year on campus, 
supported by funds totaling $28,000 
from the National Science Foundation 
Undergraduate Research Participation 
Program. Their research is being super- 
vised by 14 professors. Twelve students 
are doing research in psychology on 
projects ranging from the investiga- 
tions of student behavior and person- 
ality factors to studies of color-adap- 
tation and the human retina, relation- 
ships between functions of the limbic 
system of the mammalian brain and 
emotional behavior, and human con- 
cept formation. Research in physics, in 
elementary particle physics and low- 
energy nuclear physics, involves the 
use of Oberlin’s IBM 1620-D compu- 
ter. In chemistry, research projects 1n- 
clude a radioautographic study of the 
assimilation of plant hormones. 


Students engaged in the research, 
all except one of whom are seniors 
majoring in the department, along with 
the professor who is guiding the re- 
search: 


Arlene A. Amidon, Fair Lawn, N. J., 


with Loche Van Atta, professor of psy- 
chology; 

Howard C. Eisner, Glenside, Pa., 
with John G. Borkowski, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology; 

Henry Halley, Washington, D. C., 
with Rodger D. Humm, visiting 1n- 
structor in psychology; 

Jon H. Janosik, °67, Dover, N. J., 
with Professor Van Atta; 

Lenesa C. Legvold, Ames, Iowa, 
with Celeste F. McCollough, °47, as- 
sociate professor of psychology; 

Thomas J. Milan, Almont, Mich., 
with John R. Thompson, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and clinical psy- 
chologist; 

Stephen L. Powers, Winchester, 
Mass., with Professor Thompson; 

Catherine E. Snow, Toledo, Ohio, 
with Professor McCollough; 

William B. Stiles, Laurel, Md., with 
Mr. Humm; 

John B, Thomas, Washington Court 
House, Ohio, with Professor Van Atta; 

L. Jean Weaver, Fredericktown, Pa., 
with Professor Van Atta; 

Nancy B. Warren, Detroit, Mich., 
with Ralph H. Turner, chairman of the 
department of psychology, and Profes- 
sor Thompson; 

John A. Cramer, Fostoria, Ohio, 
with Werner H. Bromund, professor 
of chemistry; 

Theodore C. Frankiewicz, Griffith, 
Ind., with Terry S. Carlton, assistant 
professor of chemistry; 

Norman L. Goldberg, Surrey, Eng: 
land, with William B. Renfrow, Jr., 
chairman of the department of chem- 
istry; 

Lynette Hirschman, St. Louis, Mo., 
with James E. George, assistant profes 
sor of chemistry; 

John T. Lemley, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, with Norman C. Craig, °53, 
associate professor of chemistry; 

Elaine Munsey, Louisville, Ky., with 
Professor Renfrow and Tom K. Scott, 
assistant professor of biology; 

Kenneth A. Rubinson, Glencoe, IIl., 
with Richard C. Schoonmaker, asso- 
ciate professor of chemistry; 

J. Rodger Steeper, Madison, Wis., 
with Professor Carlton; 

David A. Burress, Stevens Point, 
Wis., with Robert E. Warner, associ: 
ate professor of physics; 

Jerry P. Gollub, St. Louis, Mo., with 
Haven Whiteside, assistant professor 
of physics. 
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VOTED BUSINESSMAN OF THE YEAR. 


“eed 


Walter K. Bailey, 19, chairman of the board of 


Warner & Swasey Co., was the unanimous choice of the judges of the Cleveland Plain 


Dealer for Businessman of the Year 1966. 
Dealer called him a “model of what an executive should be.” . 


In announcing Bailey's selection, the Plain 


. . A veteran decision maker 


who has accomplished much and looks forward to accomplishing more; a contributor to the 
growth and well-being of this and other communities, with forward-looking policies aimed 
at product improvement and expansion; a sincere friend to the unfortunate through his 
philanthropic activities. A Trustee of Oberlin College since 1947, Walt has led the last 


two Development Campaigns to astounding successes. 


His wife is the former Marion 


Clark, °24. They have four sons: Robert L., °50, Richard C., °51, David B., and Douglas L. 
Walt is shown above with President Wilkins at ground breaking ceremonies for a new 


dorm in February 1946. 


1901 


Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert E. Brown, president 
(Mabel Millikan) 

131 Forest St. 

Oberlin, Ohio 


1906 Class Reunion in June 


1950. A teacher of dramatic and forensic arts, 
Mrs. Whitcomb was at one time head of the Port- 
land Civic Theater School. In 1935 she was appoint- 
ed state director of the WPA’s Federal Theater in 
Oregon, a post she held for four years. She is a 
member of the American National Theater Associa- 
tion. 


LOU 


Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. A. C. Schirmer, president 
(L. Lucile Cuyler) 

23 Colonial Apartments 

Elyria, Ohio 


1908 
Mrs. H. H. Goodenough (FLORENCE PEARL) 


visited Iceland last summer en route to London, 
where she spent the summer with her daughter, Mrs. 


J. H. Sawyer (Anna Goodenough, °36). Mrs. 
Goodenough has moved from Bradenton, Fla., to 
St. Petersburg, where her address is Lutheran 


Towers, 545 Second Ave. S. 


1910 

Mrs. Howard Everson (FLORENCE McCLURG) 
is the author of four books for children. Secret Cave, 
published 35 years ago, is now in its 12th edition 
and still brings her letters from young readers. A 
Christmas story by her, Chain of Miracles, was 
printed in the Wellington Enterprise, Wellington, 
Ohio, in December. 

Selected by the faculty as this year’s invitational 
speaker, Mrs, Walter D. Whitcomb (BESS C. 
HYDE) was guest lecturer on the current series of 
concert and lecture programs at Diablo Valley Col- 
lege, a junior coliege in Concord, Calif. Mrs. 
Whitcomb has been on the faculty there since the 
college first opened its doors to classes in an aban- 
domed building in Martinez in 


elementary school 
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Frank W. Tear, president 
1812 Kensington Ave. 
Youngstown, 4, Ohio 


1913 

JEROME DAVIS returned early this year from a 
semester at International Christian University in 
Japan where he had been invited to lecture. This 
coming summer he is again conducting his Interna- 
tional Goodwill Seminar to Denmark, Sweden, the 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, and England. Inquiries about this 
should be made direct to Jerome at 489 Ocean Ave., 
West Haven, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie E. Frost (RUTH S. AN- 
DEREGG) celebrated their Golden Wedding on 
Aug. 7, 1965, with a reception at the Woman's 
Club of Forest Hills (Pittsburgh, Pa.). Organized 
by two daughters-inlaw and hosted by all five 
children, the party was attended by the five and 
their spouses, eight of fourteen grandchildren, and 


150 guests. One of these was Mrs. Charles B. 
Moke (Margaret Kate, °25) who was the flower 
girl at the wedding in 1915. One daughter had 
come from Santiago, Chile, for the occasion with 
her husband and one of their children. 
1914 

NEIL A. CAMERON was elected to the office of 
vice president general of the Great Lakes District of 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 15 


the National Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution at the annual meeting 1n Albuquerque 
last May. He is in charge of three states — Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. Previously he had 
served for six years as a national trustee. 
LUTHER H. GULICK was one of the ten-member 
group appointed in December by then Mayor-Elect 
John V, Lindsay to work out a smooth transfer of 
power on Jan. 1. Gulick was the driving force 
behind the Mayor’s Management Survey of 1951 and 
was New York's first City Administrator, 1953-55. 


ARS: 


IRA GILLET, retired missionary, piloted to its 
publication the December issue of the Bulletin 
Board, published by Oregon Peace Groups. 

Elsie Hauser Mayer, wife of HERBERT C. 
MAYER, was stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage 
on Christmas Day, December 25, 1965, and died 
two hours later. The Mayers had a son and two 
daughters, one of whom is Jane Mayer Shovell, °41. 
Herbert’s residence is 3-D Van Rensselaer, Glen- 
wood Gardens, Yonkers 2, N. Y. 


1916 Class Reunion in June 


Donald M. Love, president 
460 E. College St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


1918 


On Dec. 21 the employees of the American Crayon 
Co. of Sandusky, Ohio, sponsored a recognition din- 
ner honoring two employees. One of these was 
ROBERT L. JUDSON, production manager, who has 
been with the company 45 years. Bob and his wife 
(Lorraine Bradt, *20) have two daughters and six 
grandchildren. 

David P. Maclure Jr., son of Mrs. Ralph Mitchell 
(MILDRED WILLEY) has published a children’s 
book of fantasy, The Land of the Milky Way (Van- 
tage Press). He is in Orleans, France, on a two- 
year assignment as management analyst at the NATO 
base there. 


1921 


Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert R. Dreisbach, president 
(Kathryn Naumann) 

301 Helen St. 

Midland, Mich. 


1922 


Years of careful and patient research on the part 
of CATHERINE STEBBINS were rewarded early 
last summer by the Michigan State Historical Com- 
mission which officially recognized the mouth of 
the Betsie River at Frankfort, Mich., as the place 
where Pere Marquette died. For years the site had 
been thought to be at Ludington, farther south. The 
commission placed the official State historical marker 
at the newly recognized site, and Frankfort erected a 
large rustic cross there. Both markers were dedicated 
on Aug. 29 in ceremonies that included talks by 
Catherine, by Lewis G. VanderVelde, representing 
the Commission, and by Father Jerome A. Petz, S.J., 
representing the Provincial of the Detroit Province. 


1924 


At the end of the first summer term, 1965, 
HELEN DOUTHITT took early retirement from her 
position as associate professor of history at the 
University of Houston, Texas, after 20 years with 
that institution, With a friend she moved to Mc- 
Allen, in the Rio Grande Valley. They plan to 
travel, particularly to historic spots in this country 
that they have missed so far. Helen expects to do 
more teaching later on, but now is happy to fish, 
swim, garden, and travel. 


1925 


KATHRYN B. HILDEBRAN, professor of modern 
languages at Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
was elected president of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. The Na- 
tional Federation includes delegates from all the 
different language associations as well as delegates 
from regional associations. It is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year. 
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1926 Class Reunion in June 
ra Karl F, Heiser, president 

60 E. Sharon Ave. 

Glendale, Ohio 


NORMAN SHAW, associate editor of The Cleve- 


was re-elected a vice president of the 


land Press, 
Cleveland Community Chest at the annual meeting 


of the Chest trustees and members. Shaw is chair- 
man of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland's Cen- 
tral Planning Board and, until 1965, was Federation 
vice president and a_ trustee. Fiés isa recipient of 
the Cleveland Community Chest’s Distinguished 
Service Award and is one of two winners of the 
Cleveland Jewish Community Federation's Spencer 
D. Irwin Award for community achievement and 


journalistic leadership. 


Lee 

Before Flight is the title of a book of 54 poems 
by Mrs. John Secrist (MARGARET PECK), pub- 
lished last fall by Brandon Press. Among her other 
works was a pageant written for Green Mountain 
Junior College in honor of Vermont's 250th year of 
statehood. The Secrists live in Detroit where Mar- 
garet teaches in the public schools and John, °23, is 
a professor at Wayne State University. 


1928 

Civil rights and our degree of personal freedom 
were discussed by WILLIAM L. LUDLOW, head 
of the political science department of Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio, at the January meet- 
ing of the Cambridge, Ohio, Branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. He _ spoke 
from the viewpoints of the lawmaker, the law en- 
forcement officer, and the average citizen. Prof. 
Ludlow’s newest book, in the hands of the publisher, 
is A Survey of American Constitutionalism. 


1929 
C. FRANCIS ALTER, chairman of the depart- 


ment of education at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
was elected president of the Ohio Association for 
Higher Education in December. For the past two 
years he has been secretary of the organization and 
editor of its publication, OAHE Newsletter. 


1930 


A ‘‘different’’ Christmas pageant was presented at 
Apple Creek State Hospital in Ohio in December. 
This was the 14th annual pageant. It is put to- 
gether by residents of the hospital, with the aid of 
instructors. One of the latter is LLEWELYN 
OWEN, m, t, who is director and coordinator of 
educational training and recreation at the hospital. 
Owen was a member of the Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology faculty for 20 years, assuming his 
present post at the hospital in June 1963. The 
more than 2,000 residents range in age from six to 
90. Music is the one thing that all respond to, 
even the completely helpless. 


WILLARD V. QUINE, Harvard philosopher, de- 


livered the third Isenberg Memorial Lecture at 
Michigan State University in East Lansing, in 
November. His topic was ‘Stimulus and Meaning.” 


MARK J. STALEY is one of the coordinators 
for a demonstration research project to assist Jong- 
term jobless men in their fifties prepare for re- 
employment, launched in Cleveland, Ohio, in De- 
cember by the Occupational Planning Committee 
and the Committee on Older Persons of the Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation. Called ‘‘Project for 50's,” 
the program will involve 100 selected unemployed 
men between the ages of 50 and 59 who will be 
helped to prepare for jobs through the coordinated 
resources of public and voluntary 
community. 


services in the 
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Svend M. Peterson, president 
1067 Xenia Ave, 
Wilmington, Ohio 


O33 
Mrs. Clayton B. Herrick (MARJORIE MERIAM) 


is the new project director of Cleveland Women in 
Community Service, according to the 
Plain Dealer of Dec. 26, 1965. This is the organ: 
ization of which recruits and screens 
disadvantaged young girls, school dropouts, for Job 
Corps training. WICS sends _ this 


Cleveland 
volunteers 


information to 


ap) 


COLLEGE. 
“11, librarian emeritus of 
Harvard University, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Literature at the 
Bowdoin College Commencement last June. 
President James S. Coles of Bowdoin spoke 


AWARDED LL.D. 
Keyes D. Metcalf, 


AT BOWDOIN 


of Mr. Metcalf as one of the “world’s 
leading librarians, cognizant of the great 
library traditions, but always looking to the 
future rather than the past.” His book, 
Planning Academic and Research Library 
Buildings, recently published by McGraw- 
Hill, is acclaimed as a complete, nontechni- 
cal guide to every facet in the design of 
efficient libraries. 


Washington, D. C., where final selection is made 
by the U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. The 
organizations cooperating in WICS are the National 
Council of Catholic Women, the National Council 
of Negro Women, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and United Church Women. 
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Richard A. Acting sprentdent 
6 Ledge Road 


Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. William L. Davis (GERTRUDE COD- 
DINGTON) is head librarian of Mary Baldwin 
College, where her daughter, Dorothy Scott Davis, 
is teaching biology, 1965-66. The daughter was 
graduated from Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
last June and expects to begin graduate work in 
biology next summer. Gertrude has a son, Shannon. 
He is 12, a 6th-grader, Boy Scout, plays cornet, 
and has been a chorister at Trinity Episcopal Church 
for several years. The family lives in Staunton, Va. 


L937 


The Al Paul Lefton Co. Inc. of Philadelphia has 
appointed ROBERT W. WOOD as vice president- 
art director. Before joining the Lefton Co. last year 
Wood had been a free-lance art director, serving 
such clients as John Wanamaker, Dupont Co., and 
Scott Paper Co. 


1938 


Mrs. Wayne Phillippe Stephens and LEWIS SHUEY 
BOOKWALTER were married in St. Christopher's 
Church, Rocky River, Ohio, on Dec. 11, 1965. 
The bride is a member of the Class of 1945 of 
Miami University, Ohio, The Bookwalters live at 
4925 Mechanicsburg Rd., Springfield, Ohio. 

HAROLD A. DECKER, m, of the University of 
Illinois School of Music, conducted the 400-voice 
chorus which was featured at the NCIC Music 
Festival in Sterling, Ill., in November. He is a 


director of the National Choral Directors Associa- 
tion as well as a charter member. At Illinois he 
has been chairman of choral activities since 1957, 
directing the University Choir, the Oratorio Society, 
and the Varsity Men’s Glee Club. He has taken 
the Glee Club on two extended European tours. 

JAMES K. LINDSAY has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and secretary of Tenneco Chemicals, Inc., and 
has again become a member of the law firm of 
Fulton, Walter & Duncombe of New York City. 

CHARLES P. PARKHURST, m, was one of six 
directors of art museums who took part in a sym- 
posium on ‘‘Culture and the Visual Arts’* at Bob 
Jones University, Greenville, S. C., in November. 
Formerly director of the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
in Oberlin, Parkhurst is now director of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. 

Mrs, Louis A. Shapiro (SYLVIA G. SOLENDER) 
was appointed a member of the Memorial Public 
Library’s board of trustees, Westbury, N. Y., in 
November. She has been a teacher at the West- 
bury Friends School for the past five years and has 
taken part in many community activities. She is 
president of the local Concert Association and 
served on the library committee that won voter 
approval for a new building, presently under con- 
struction. 

REV. CHARLES F. SHERIFF, m, t, pastor emeri- 
tus of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Mansfield, 
Ohio, and stated supply of Zion Lutheran Church in 
Reedsburg, Ohio, has made a hobby of collecting 
crosses. He now has 600, assembled from all parts 
of the world. 


1939 


HELEN STRASSBURGER Boatwright, soprano, 
was soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in 
January, in its presentation of Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 4 in G Major. One Detroit critic wrote of her: 
“She is as much the musician as the singer and 
every bit the artist in her ability to mold a phrase 
with color and expressiveness.’ 

STUART N. CAHOON, M.D.,  psychiatrist- 
psychoanalyst, was the featured speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Mental Health Association of Volusia 
County, Fla. His topic was ‘‘New Frontiers in 
Mental Health.’* Dr. Cahoon is clinical director of 
the Guidance Center in the county. 


1940 


PHILIP F. DeSHONG, C.P.A., member of the 
American Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
has opened an office for the practice of public ac- 
counting in the McFaddin Building, Beaumont, 
Texas, 

Mrs. E. McClung Fleming (PATRICIA CREW) 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘English Porcelain, 
1759-1830°’ when the Salem County Historical So- 
ciety in New Jersey held its quarterly meeting in 


December. Examples from the Society’s collections 
augmented a display of her own pieces. Mrs. 
Fleming, whose husband is head of the education 


division of Winterthur Museum, has done extensive 
special study in England at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Attingham Park Summer School. 

GORDON FOSTER received a Ph.D. from Ohio 
State University in cooperation with Miami Univer- 
sity in Oxford, Ohio, on Dec. 17. 
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Class Reunion in June 


Stanley R. Burns, president 
c/o INSA 

P. ©; Boxrs458 

Valencia, Venezuela 


Sarah Clagett Arnold, reunion chairman 


396 Morgan Street 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


STANLEY R. BURNS, director of manufacturing 
engineering at Whirlpool’s Clyde, Ohio, Division, 
was appointed in December vice president of sales 
and manufacturing of Industrias Integradas $.A., 
Valencia, Venezuela. He was to assume his new 
duties about Feb. 1. 

JOHN W. HARVEY, professor of organ at the 
University of Wisconsin, is a busy recitalist. Last 
fall he gave recitals at the National City Christian 
Church in Washington, D. C., and the First Pres’ 
byterian Church in Cortland, N. Y., among other 
places. He is engaged in developing and playing 
the carillon at the University of Wisconsin and is 
a consultant in organ building, 


1942 
ALLEN P. DUDLEY, associate general manager, 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


The Republican-Courier, Findlay, Ohio, is president 
of the Findlay Area Chamber of Commerce for 1966. 

DAVID SCHMITKONS, a science teacher in the 
Clearview school system in Lorain County, Ohio, 
has his own sailplane and is aiming for the ‘‘diamond 
pilot’’ rating in the world of soaring. In the 
Christmas recess he went to Colorado Springs, Colo., 
and earned the first of the three awards leading to 
that rating. This is done by attaining a prescribed 
distance from the place where the sailplane is re- 
leased by the tow plane. At the altitude attained 
the outside temperature was a minus 55. Next 
award to be sought will require soaring *‘down the 
slot’’ along Lake Erie near Jamestown, N. Y., and 
on East. From the time a tow plane drops him off, 
he must cover 311.2 miles, 


1943 
OSCAR E. BONNY, nm, t, visited Poland, East 


Germany, Russia, and Czechoslovakia last summer 
and is giving lectures on “‘Russia — Yesterday, To- 
day, and Tomorrow.’’ He is pastor of the Seaman 
Congregational Church in Topeka, Kans. 

Rev. and Mrs. JOHN HEINRICH (Barbara Cor- 
son, *45), uncertain in November as to their future 
assignment in Africa, were at the Missionary Orien- 
tation Center in Stony Point, N. Y. At this center, 
six denominations give their new missionaries a period 
of orientation. Jack and Bobby have served as 
resource persons and have undergone a stiff course 
of lectures, reading, and small group discussions. 
If a job in Zambia has not already materialized, 
they will probably be at Stony Point until June. 

Mrs. Stephen J. Taylor (HORTENSE PACE) has 
been appointed assistant director of music for the 
public school system in Washington, D. C. She 
has been teaching music there for a number of years. 


1944 


H. FRED WILSON addressed the 


November 


Dr. Allen 
°34, was 
named President of the Community College 
of Philadelphia, according to an announce- 
ment by Laird P. Simons, Jr., Chairman of 


BECOMES COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 
Thomas Bonnell, °33, M.A.,, 


the Board of Trustees. Dr. Bonnell comes 
to Community College from Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, where he has been 
vice president since 1948 and vice presi- 
dent and provost since 1963. A specialist 
in international economics and finance, he 
is currently a member of the Mayor of 
Philadelphia’s Economic Advisory Commit- 
tee. He is vice president and a member of 
the board of directors of WHYY-TV, 
Philadelphia’s Educational Radio and Tele- 
vision Station. His wife is the former 
Dorothy Haworth, "36. The Bonnells have 
four children. 
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meeting of the Susquehanna Valley Section of the 
American Chemical Society at Bloomsburg State 
Wilson is research supervisor of the agri- 
cultural and sanitary chemicals research laboratories of 
Rohm and Haas Co. He has been active in research 
in agricultural chemicals for the past 
is author of more than 25 
this area. 


1945 
Mrs. Glenn Harriman (JEAN EASON) is first 


harpist with the Columbus Symphony Orchestra, 
Columbus, Ohio, and plays with the orchestras in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Springfield, Ohio. She 
also plays with the Kenley Summer Players. 

The National Science Foundation has awarded a 
faculty fellowship to DONALD C. PECKHAM, 
head of the department of physics at St. Lawrence 
University in Canton, N. Y. He is to have a 
year of study and research in the field of optics at 
Colorado State University during the 1966-67 aca- 
demic year. Peckham joined the St. Lawrence facul- 
ty in 1954 and became head of the physics depart- 
ment in 1961. 


College. 


15 years and 
articles and patents in 


1946 Class Reunion in June 


Alfred Van Horn III, president 
337 Nassau St. 
Park Forest, IIl. 


STANTON A. HYER, minister of music at the 
Miami Shores Community Church, Miami, Fla., 
played a 45-minute recital at the dedication of the 
church’s new Allen three-manual organ on Dec. §. 


1947 
The JOHN F. FAIRFIELDs (Betty Schmidt, °48) 


had a three-month furlough in the States, then 
returned to their mission post in Tokyo, Japan. 
John and his wife have four daughters: Gail, a 


junior in high school; Gwen in junior high; Linda 
in fifth grade; and Janet in third. 


1948 

JOHN F. WELLS JR. was installed as pastor of 
the First United Presbyterian Church in Kearney, 
Neb., on Nov. 21, 1965. The choir’s anthem for 
this service was composed by Earle M. Boardman, 
>50, a member of the congregation who had dedicat- 
ed his work to the new pastor. 


1949 
DONALD FITZGERALD has been named regis- 


trar and director of institutional research at Mohawk 
Valley Community College in Utica, N. Y. He 
went to Mohawk from Columbia University where 
he was working for a doctorate in higher education 
administration on a Kellogg Fellowship. 


{heey 

Both DAVID BEAN, pianist, and Harold Wells, 
°63, orchestra conductor, took part in a gala con- 
cert in Hamilton, Ohio, in January, celebrating the 
opening of the 15th anniversary season of the Ham- 
ilton Symphony Orchestra. Bean and the orchestra 
performed Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A Minor. 

When John F. Wells Jr., °48, was installed as 
pastor of the First United Presbyterian Church, 
Kearney, Nebr., the choir’s anthem was a new 
composition by EARLE M. BOARDMAN, which 
had just been accepted for publication and which 
was dedicated to Wells, Boardman’s new pastor. 

RICHARD E. BURKET was promoted in Decem- 
ber to the position of marketing director for Cen- 
tral Soya’s Chicago-based Chemurgy Division. In 
his new position, which he assumed on Jan. 1, he 
is responsible for all marketing and sales activities 
of the Chemurgy Division. 

Mr. and Mrs. HENRY DIEHL, educational mis- 
United Church in Ghana, have 
been home on a four-month furlough. Diehl has 
been teaching mathematics and serving as house- 
father to 77 boarding students at Mawuli Secondary 
School in Ho, a city of 35,000. 

H. WESLEY KING has been appoiated general 
agent in Binghamton, N. Y., for the Berkshire Life 
Ins. Co. He had been the company’s district man- 
ager in that area. 

Last fall Mr. and Mrs, John We aLatiie eUbiew Ly. 
McMULLEN) with Patsy, a kindergartner, and 
nearly-three-yearold Jim, moved to Basking Ridge, 
N. J., to a country house with a view and trees. 
John expects to take the test in June to become a 


sionaries of the 


Chartered Security Analyst. Betty teaches part time 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University and is working on 
an advanced eourse in securities which she hopes to 
teach next year. 


1951 Class Reunion in June 


Peter Gol sentead: president 
2805 7th St. 
Peru, Ill. 


The revolution in foreign language teaching was 
the subject of the Administrators’ Conference of the 
Norfolk, Va., schcol system in December. Guest 
speaker was JAMES C. BOSTAIN, scientific linguist 
with the Foreign Service Institute, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. While in Norfolk, Bostain 
also addressed English and language teachers at other 
meetings. 

ALAN DORE was married last June to Ursula 
Theegarten in Gelsenkirchen, West Germany, with 
RICHARD STILLINGER attending as best man. 
After two years of research in London on a travel- 
ling fellowship from Columbia University, Alan is 
teaching European history at Connecticut College in 
New London, Conn., and living at 640 Williams St. 

JOHN MacDONALD, director of choral! music at 
the University of Akron and choral conductor for 
the Akron Symphony Orchestra, conducted the Akron 
choristers in a new recording produced by the Akron 
Recording Co. Inc. Selections were taped live in 
concerts by the 60-voice University group and the 
16-voice Choral Ensemble at the Firestone Conserva- 
tory of Music between 1960 and 1965. Works of 
sacred and secular music of five centuries are rep- 
resented in the recording. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent K. Shaudys (JEAN 
HAZELTINE) announce the birth of Frederick Ezra 
on Dec. 20, 1965. Freddie bears the names of two 
earlier Oberlin graduates —— his great-grandfather, 
Frederick A. Hazeltine, 1889, and his grandfather, 
Ezra T. Hazeltine, 1921. 


1752 


MICHAEL J. BERLA, administrative assistant to 
Congressman Weston E. Vivian of Michigan, was 
the subject of a highly laudatory piece in The Ann 


Bachrach 


ACCREDITED BY PUBLIC RELATIONS. Allen 
M. Bailey, “36, assistant vice president of 
New York Life Insurance Company, was 
honored by the Public Relations Society of 
America by being accredited under the 
Society's newly instituted professional ac- 
creditation program. The purpose of the 
program has been announced as an attempt 
to raise the professional standards of public 
relations and to recognize those who have 
demonstrated a high level of 
in public relations, 
list of public 


competence 
Bailey was on the first 
relations executives in the 
country to receive accreditation, 


ty 
ty 


Arbor News in December. Mike, it appears, “breaks 
the mold of Capitol Hill administrative assistants, 
because he’s neither a former newspaper man nor a 
political science major. However, ‘‘he knows Michi- 
gan politics from the precinct level up. The re 
porter found Mike “not made giddy by victory 
and with ‘‘computer-like 

In a ‘‘People in the News’ column in December 
the Lorain Journal described the activities of Major 
JAMES CONRADY. An associate development 
scientist in the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
ment Center, Avon Lake, Ohio, he flies for recrea- 
He was an Air Force pilot in World War II, 
Now he is 


coolness.” 


Develop- 


tion. 
flying 34 missions in B-26s in Europe. 


the U. S. Air Force Reserve's liaison officer for the 
local Civil Air Patrol Squadron in Lorain. He is a 
flight instructor once a week and several times a 


year he volunteers actual flights in his own Cessna 
170. 

ALAN F. MATHER has moved to Wilton, Conn., 
to become associate pastor in a team ministry at the 
Wilton Congregational Church. One of the feature 
attractions of the community is an Ecumenical Cen- 
‘*storefront”’ sponsored by the 


ter ca enterprise 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and Quakers, and located in the shop- 


ping center. Its goals: to relate the churches more 
effectively to the community and to try to get the 
churches more directly involved in the ‘‘world.”’ 
RICHARD M. OHMANN, associate professor of 
English at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
was appointed editor of College English for the 
academic year 1966-67. This is an academic journal 
published by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Obmann is the author of Shaw: the Style 
and the Man. He edited The Making of Myth, 
published in 1962. He is active in a number of 
professional associations and has participated in their 
conferences and conventions. Articles and reviews 
by him have been published in a number of journals. 
In 1964 he held a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
ROBERT WIGNALL is one of the current group 
of young executives from this country and _ several 
others attending the 11th session of the Program 
for Management Development at Harvard Business 


School. The course began on Jan. 17 and will end 
with graduation ceremonies on May 6. PMD is 
designed to enlarge the horizons and capacities of 


young business managers who currently fill responsi- 
ble positions at the operating level, who have demon- 
strated outstanding ability in a functional field or 
specialty, and who give evidence of high leadership 
potential. 

Eleanor Wolfrom 
with a pianist, 


(ELEANOR CHILD), 
presented a dual 
Carreno Music Club of St. Petersburg, Fla., in 
November. Eleanor is concertmistress of the St. 
Petersburg Symphony and visiting teacher of violin 
at Florida Presbyterian College, according to the 
St. Petersburg Evening Independent. 


1953 


Mr. and Mrs. John Helper (DIANA CHAPIN) 
had a Denver-Oberlin Open House on Dec. 26, 1965. 
Mrs. Paul Chapin (Priscilla Lloyd, °26) Diana's 
mother, assisted, as well as Stephen, 8, Katherine, 5, 
and Gypsy, collie-shepherd. Diana, accompanied by 
John, presented a song recital during the holidays. 
In November the Goodwins (DOTTIE SMEDLEY) 
from Wyoming visited the Helpers. 

THOMAS MANSHARDT, pianist, is making his 
first American concert tour this year, after 
concerts in Europe and the Near East. 

Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz & Masters of 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago, Ill., announce 
that JOHN P. MANWELL has become a member of 
the firm in the Washington office. He has been a 
lawyer with that firm for several years. 

In December Rev. JAMES PROUD became as- 
sistant priest at St. Peter's Episcopal Church in 
New York City. He had been ordained Dec. 18 at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Jim is also a 
practicing New York attorney, specializing in the 
field of matrimony and family causes. With his wife, 
the former MARION BENSON, and three children 
— Marion, 6, Jamie, 4, and Thomas, born Dec. 
21 — he lives in Lincoln Park, N. J., where his 
three-year term as a member of the school board 
expired in February. St. Peter’s is a mission church 


with mostly Negroes and Puerto Ricans in its con- 
gregation. 


1954 


ROBERT ABORN, head of the music department 
at Castleton State College, Castleton, Vt., directed 


violinist, 
concert for the 


many 


34 


a 40-voice college choir and the orchestra in a 
presentation of Handel’s Messiah in December. 

DAVID C. and MARIEL GILBERT KINSEY 
have twins, Andrew Gilbert and Alison Carla, born 
in Tunis, Tunisia, on Sept. 2, 1965. Dave and 
family went to Tunisia a year ago for a two-year 
appointment under Harvard University. 

ROBERT R. RENWICK was made a trust officer 
of the First National Bank of Portland, Maine, in 
December. His community activities include service 
as organist and choir director at the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin in Falmouth, Mass. He is on the 
board of trustees of the Northeast Hearing and 
Speech Center and secretary-treasurer of the Cor- 


porate Fiduciaries of Maine. 


Noah Rosenzweig, husband of NANCY GALAJ- 


Hanae Esa aediision? 


~ Sae eee ee eees 


en 


DA Rosenzweig, was killed in the airplane crash at 
the Cincinnati Airport on Nov. 8, 1965. Nancy 
and their two children, Lisa, 8, and Mark, 5, 
survive him. They have moved to 64 Edgemont Rd., 
Montclair, N. J. 

RONALD L. WALN, assistant professor of 
woodwinds and music education at the University of 
Georgia, was judge in the general instruments divi- 
sion for the Decatur-De Kalb Junior Service League 
music scholarship auditions, held on Dec. 11. 


1955 
MURRAY B. NICOL is in Shiraz, Iran, teaching 


archaeology for the next two years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gene Pier (HELENE FEINBERG) 


Ntsc neoeeRaeitinReRSaaiiNEAAa aioe: 


New Epiror OF CLEVELAND Press. Thomas L. Boardman, °39, is the new editor of the 
Cleveland Press, having been appointed by Jack R. Howard, president of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers on January 10 to succeed Louis B. Selzer, who retires after 37 years. 
Boardman started on the Press as copy boy in 1939, after graduation from Oberlin, where 
he had been editor of the Oberlin Review, rose rapidly until he became chief editorial 
writer, then left Cleveland in 1962 to become editor of the Indianapolis Times. The Times 
suspended publication last October. In the above photograph, Boardman is shown with 
his wife, the former Cynthia M. Sergeant, °40, and their two children, Thomas, Jr., 17, a 


high school senior, and Caroline, 15. 


Associate editor, Norman Shaw, °26, recalls that 


Boardman came to the Press as the result of a call from Ben Lewis, professor of economics 


at Oberlin, who suggested Boardman as a “very promising bright young man.” 


Boardman 


is a member of the Alumni Board of the College, and during his stay in Cleveland was 


one-time president of the City Club. 
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ON SABBATICAL LEAVE. 


Henry W. Sams, 
33, chairman of the department of English 
at Penn State University, is in England on 
sabbatical leave, doing research on Jonathan 


Swift. His wife, the former Carolyn 
Baierle-Price, °34, is assistant editor of the 
Journal of General Education. They have 
three children: Jonathan, °63, Kathie, °65, 
and Robert. 


announce the birth of their first child, Julie, on 


Nov. 29, 1965. 


1956 Class Reunion in June 


G. Edward Sharples, president 
2200 Fuller Rd., Apt. 402B 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


On Jan. 1, NATHAN J. ROBFOGEL became a 
member of the firm of Wiser, Shaw, Freeman, Van 
Graafeiland, Harter & Secrest in New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael M. Ross (BARBARA 
COLLISHAW SIMPSON, m, t) are in New York 
City. Barbara is administrative assistant to the 
acting executive director of the Lenox Hill Neigh- 
borhood Association. Her husband is working on 
his doctorate in educational administration at 
Columbia University. 

After receiving doctorates from Indiana University, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred N. Tebbe (MARGARET MAN- 
ZER) lived for two years in Riverside, Calif., where 
Fred completed his postdoctoral research in chemistry 
at the University of California. They now live in 
Newark, Del., at 610 Lehigh Road, Apt. U-4. Fred 
is in the Central Research Division at duPont’s 
Experimental Station. Margaret coaches debate and 
teaches speech at the University of Delaware. 


1957 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER BROWN (Melissa Moore, 
°56) with two members of the Trapp Family, gave 
the third program in Lyndon State College’s 1965-66 
Faculty Lecture Series. It was a concert on the 
recorder, viola da gamba, and harpsichord. Peter is 
chairman of the music department at Lyndon State 
and conductor of the Vermont Philharmonic. Fol- 
lowing this concert the Browns traveled with the 
Trapps for a few weeks, giving more baroque con- 
certs within the state. 

JOEL A. FLASHMAN is teaching French at the 
Rivers Country Day School in Weston, Mass., and 
living within earshot of Harvard Yard. He continues 
his studies in the summer at Middlebury, Vt. 

ROGER HAVRANEK was bass soloist with the 
Indiana State University’s 140-voice Choral Union in 
its annual winter concert in December. He is a 
member of the music faculty at Indiana University. 
The two works presented were In Terra Pax, by 
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Gerald Finzi, and Bach's Magnificat. Havranek was 
a district winner in the Metropolitan Opera audi- 
tions in 1963 and 1964 and has sung leading roles 
in numerous productions of the Indiana University 
Opera Theater, 

GLENN JACOBSON presented a recital at the 
Phillips Collection in Washington, D. C., in 
December. 
_MALCOLM SMITH, member of the New York 
City Opera Company, sang the role of Don Basilio in 
productions of The Barber of Seville in New York 
in November and in Middletown, N. Y., in Decem- 
ber. He has recorded for Vanguard Records and 
has been featured with leading symphonies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Toorrell (MARJORIE 
SUMNER) announce the birth of Frederick Gian 
on Aug. 30, 1964. Laurie is five. 

GILBERT F. WILLIAMS returned to his home 
area in Detroit in the fall of 1964 and is now social 
work coordinator, Federal Programs, for the Detroit 
Board of Education. He has a daughter, Kimberly, 
born April 18, 1965. 


1958 


HARVEY and ALICE SUMMERBELL CUL- 
BERT welcomed Laurel Anne into their home in 
November. She was born Oct. 30, 1965. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Dickinson (MARGARET 
LEUPOLD) presented a joint recital for the dedica- 
tion of the new Moller organ at First EUB Church 
in Zanesville, Ohio, on Dec. 29. Both are members 
of the faculty of the University of Louisville, in 
Kentucky. Margaret is organist-choir director of 
the Calvary Episcopal Church there and Mr. Dick- 
inson has the same position at the Church of the 
Ascension in Frankfort, Ky. 

WANDA FOLDEN was a reservations clerk on 
the international desk of the Dayton office of Trans 
World Airlines. Because that office moved to 
Pittsburgh and she wished to stay in Ohio, Wanda 
took a job with the Lagonda Bank Travel Bureau in 
Springfield. While with TWA she had a week Jast 
March in London and Paris. In England, she visited 
Carolyn Dexter Brock, °57, and her husband, a min- 
ister in Wheatley, Oxfordshire, and an instructor at 


Oxford University. Recently on a trip to San 
Francisco Wanda _ visited her former roommate, 
MARNE SAYLES Downen and her husband jin 
Oakland. 


DAVID L. FOSTER, studying for a doctorate in 
music at Northwestern University and acting as 
minister of music at St. Giles’ Episcopal Church in 
Chicago, gave an organ concert in Washington Court 
House, Ohio, in December. Proceeds from the 
concert were to be used to help finance the annual 
educational trip of the Fayette County Boys’ Choir. 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Gerrish (SANDRA 
BJERRE) are in Nigeria, W. Africa, where John 
is a lecturer in electrical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Nigeria. 

GEORGE HANNAUER is writing textual material 
for the new computer he helped to design. His 
wife (Jane Chamberlain, °57) gives violin lessons, 
plays in a number of ensembles and two orchestras, 
and tends house and children. Kathy, 5, has started 
violin lessons on a '/4-size instrument, a la Suzuki. 
David, 214, and John Geoffrey, 1, concentrate on 
getting bigger. 

JOHN SALZBERG and Toshi Umeki were married 
on Nov. 6, 1965. The bride works for UNICEF and 
has worked with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in El Salvador and in Gaza. 

KATHE VAN VECHTEN Picken and Warren 
Earl Standeven announce their marriage on Dec. 22, 
1965, in Sonoma, Calif. 


TS? 


JOHN BAER was married on Thanksgiving Day, 
1965, to Antonia Wechsler, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. His brother, Dan °53, was best 
man and photographer. John is assistant director of 
the Hospital for Special Surgery in New York City. 
Both he and his wife are working for Ph.D. degrees 
at New York University — Toni in English litera- 
ture and John in public administration. 

GEORGE H. FOULDS received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Pittsburgh and is now employed 
by the Battelle Memorial Research Institution in 
Columbus, Ohio, as a biochemist. He and his wife 
(NANCY HALL) live at 1520 West Sixth Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 

JOHN H. KROLL made a whirlwind Thanksgiving 
visit to the United States in order to attend his 
sister's wedding. After a few days in New York, 


visiting Tony, °58, and JANE SPARKES Musante 
and KEN and JULIE MACFIE SOBOL, he returned 
to Athens, Greece, where he is finishing his second 
year at The American School. Jack has been elected 
to the Society of Fellows at Harvard and expects to 
return to Cambridge this summer. 


1960 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. Brandt (JOAN WAL- 
LACE) announce the birth of their first child, 
Richard Wallace, on Oct, 3, 1965. Since last July 
the Brandts have been living in Goleta, Calif., 
where Dick is a research physicist at Defense 
Research Corp. 

FRANK W. BRUNOTTS is an editor with Hill & 
Wang Publishing Co. in New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Chorny (DORIS W. 
GOLDBERG) announce the birth of their son, 
Joseph Anders, on Oct. 21, 1965. 

WILLIAM R. FORTNER, t, was elected to the 
school board in Euclid, Ohio, for a four-year term 
beginning in January. He is also the 1966 president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Euclid. 

Mrs. George Green Jr. (GENE MARIE RICE) 
is oboist with the Festival Woodwind Quintet, com- 
posed of music teachers in Westchester County, N. Y. 

JAMES R. TURNER was married on Dec. 19, 
1965, to Harriet S. Stevens, a graduate of Smith 


College and a Ph.D. candidate at the University of 


took place 
Wis. 


in the First 
JAMES W. 


Wisconsin. The wedding 
Unitarian Church of Madison, 
WHITAKER was an usher. 


NAMED ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT. S. 
Douglas Polhemus, °38, former director of 
the Alumni Association of Oberlin College, 
and more recently alumni secretary of 
Mount Hermon School, Northfield, Mass., 
has been named assistant to the president 
of Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools. 
In his new post he will direct all develop- 


ment programs of the schools. Polhemus js 


a graduate of Mount Hermon and recently 
headed a $4.27 million Progress Fund drive 
for the school. His wife is the former Ruth 
Anderson, °377. 


Bring your trailer; bring your 
family to the 1966 Commencement 


Week End, June 10- 13 


w 
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PROMOTED AT KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 


Two Oberlin graduates, Dr. Sherrill Cleland, °49, 


and Dr. Philip Thomas, “50, were appointed Dean of Academic Affairs and Chairman of 
the Department of Economics and Business Administration, respectively, at the beginning 
of the fall semester, 1965-66. Professor Cleland, who was on the faculty at Kalamazoo 
since 1956, was on leave from Kalamazoo last year, in his post as chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics, to serve as an economic advisor to Jordan, appointed by the Ford 
Foundation. He holds his Ph.D. from Princeton University, and has played an active role 


on important committees since coming to Kalamazoo. 


Dr. Thomas, whose wife, the former 


Carol Morris, is also an Oberlin alumnus, Class of 1951, comes to Kalamazoo from Grin- 


nell College, where he has been an associate professor of economics since 1963. 


He was 


on leave from Grinnell, June 1963-February 1965, to serve as research advisor and chief 
of International Economics Section of Pakistan Institute of Development Economics. He 
holds his Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. Thomas, right, is a former member of 


the Oberlin College Alumni Board. 


1961 Class Reunion in June 


Leonard H. West, president 
91 Huntington Ct. 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Steven V. Beer (BEVERLY RICH- 


ARDSON) announce the birth of a son, David 
Vincent, on Dec. 12, 1965. They live in Davis, 
Calif. Steven is working on a Ph.D. in plant 


pathology at the University of California. 

HOLLY HECHT was married to David R. Ebel in 
Chicago on Dec. 23, 1965. Dr. Joseph F. King, 
h. °58, former minis*er of Oberlin’s First Church, 
performed the ceremony. Dave, a °62 graduate of 
Harvard University, worked with the Tanganyikan 
government in Africa for a year before getting a 
master's degree in economics from Yale. He is with 
Arthur Anderson & Co., accountants in Chicago. 
Holly is a staff writer with the Blue Cross Asso- 


ciation and editor of the daily Blue Cross Wire 
Digest. They live at 2140 Lincoln Park, West, 
Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN M. ERIKSON (Margaret 
Sahs, °62) announce the birth of Kristin Anne on 
Oct. 24, 1965, 

JOHN L. HUNTINGTON is principal trombonist 
with the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

MARTHA B. JOHNSON is studying for a mas- 
ter’s degree in education at Springfield College in 
Massachusetts with tentative plans to teach in 
California in the fall. She served for two years as 
a Peace Corps Volunteer in Colombia, S. A. Her 
work was with the community service section of the 
Instituto de Credito Territorial. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT M. JONES 
WILLIAMS) have a daughter, Gwenith Norreen, 
born on Nov. 8, 1965, in Teheran, Iran. Vera and 
Bob are teachers in a community school there. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Evan Matthews (CONSTANCE 
BRACEY) announce the birth of Melinda Helen on 
Nov. 18, 1965. They moved to Elyria, Ohio, in 
October and are living at 1117 West Avenue ther 

Mr. and Mrs. Farrell Walback (JANET 


(VERA 
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BOURNE) have been accepted for Peace Corps 
training beginning Feb. 1. Janet has completed 
education courses at Nevada Southern University for 
certification in art. 


1962 


MARYWYNN V. BISHOP is a student at the 
Manhattan School of Music in New York City. 

KATHLEEN GAINES Boulware is in Seattle, 
Wash., where her husband, David, is assistant pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Washington. 

Philip C. Brown, husband of ROBERTA KAESE- 
MEYER Brown was sworn in in January as a 
Foreign Service Officer of the United States. He 
will be assigned to a post with the United States 
Information Agency, in this country or in one of 
the 113 countries with which the United States 
maintains diplomatic relations. 

Rev. and Mrs. WILLIAM H. HUNT, t, an- 
nounce the birth of their fourth child, Andrew Wil- 
‘iam, on June 1, 1965. Bill has been pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Alamogordo, N. M., 
since last November 1. 

In November JONATHAN C. MARGOLIS 

news staff of the Daily Monitor in 
N. H. He will government and 
political news as well as news of general interest. 

Mrs. Robert F. Mosely Jr. (JULIA ADAMS) 
plays first violin with the Morrison Quartet at San 
Francisco State College. All four members of the 
group hold Morrison Foundation scholarships. The 
ensemble made its formal campus debut in November. 

JOHN MUTH is spending another year in the 
Orient, teaching mathematics at the International 
School in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

PATRICIA ANN ROSE, mn, art history instructor 
at Stanford University, has received one of 450 
Danforth grants awarded throughout the country to 
full-time faculty members working to complete grad- 
uate study programs. Patricia plans to work for her 
Ph.D. in art history at Columbia University. Pat 


joined the 


Concord, cover 


was assistant curator at the Allen Art Museum 
while she was studying for her master’s. 
GWENDOLYN SIMS was guest soloist on the 


21st annual concert program of Rockhontas Chorus 
of Elks in New Haven on Nov. 28. 


JOYCE WINANS completed her work for a 
Bachelor of Architecture degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania and is now working for a large 
architectural firm in Philadelphia. Her residence is 
at 1433 Spruce Street, Apt. 9, Philadelphia. 

Dr. and Mrs. James W. Wood (WENDY SHEL- 
DON) report the birth of their two sons — David 
on May 19, 1964, and Stephen on Oct. 27, 1965 — 
both in Iwakuni, Japan. Jim, a physician, is with 
the U. S. Public Health Service and has been sta- 
tioned for three years at the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission in Hiroshima, Japan. They expect to 
return to Yale-New Haven Hospital in July where 
Jim will continue his medical residency. Wendy has 
been studying classical Japanese flower arrangement 
and Japanese conversation and has been teaching 
English conversation classes. 


Rev. GUST A. WUORINEN, m, t, became chap- 
lain at St. Luke’s Hospital in Saginaw, Mich., in 
December, 


1963 


Oberlin’s Peace Corps Volunteers keep turning up 
in the news. CECILIA BREWER, returned from 
Africa, was the featured speaker at a meeting of the 
Woman's Guild of Stanley Congregational Church, 
Chatham, N. J., in early January. In the Morning 
News, Wilmington, Del., on Dec. 24, was an article 
by Ronald Raphael, °64, whe is teaching English, 
history, and physics in Eastern Nigeria. Although 
questions he is asked often show a false picture of 
the United States, Ronald says he is more disturbed 
by the excusable misunderstandings most 
Americans have about Africa and Africans.” 


JANET M. DECHERT received her master’s in 
library science a year ago from Columbia University 
and is with the reference department of the Lehigh 
University Library in science and mathematics. 


PHYLLIS MARIE ORR and JAMES E. EAST 
were married on Dec. 26, 1965, in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Jim taught clarinet at the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement where Phyllis is teaching 
piano. Then he went into the Navy and was sta- 
tioned at Great Lakes Naval Training Station. He 


‘less 


ASSISTANT ACTUARY. James L. Compere, 
°5'7, F.S.A., who holds his M.A. in actuarial 
science from the University of Michigan, 
was appointed assistant actuary at North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., Mil- 
waukee, in December. An outstanding ten- 
nis player as an undergraduate, with four 
varsity letters, Compere captained the ten: 
nis team in his senior year. He was award- 
ed a Fellowship in the Society of Actuaries 
last May. 
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expected to join Phyllis in Washington, D. C., this 


manth. He will be in the U. S. Navy Band. 
Mrs. Clinton Helvey (CHRISTINA RHEA) j 
teaching sophomore theory and ear training and 


organ at San Jacinto Junior College, Pasadena, Texas. 
This is a new school with an enrollment of about 
4,000. The music department has five full-time and 
four part-time teachers. 

WILLIAM R. LOESCH is in his third year at 
Andover Newton Theological School working for a 
B.D. to be awarded after Interne year. Graduation 
and ordination should occur in the spring of 1967. 


Meanwhile, Bill is the Protestant chaplain of the 
Columbia Point Housing Project, a low-income, 
housing project for 1500 Boston families in a 
‘“‘forgotten’’ community. 


BONNIE McGAUGH, instructor in voice at 
Heidelberg College in Tiffin, Ohio, sang the s0- 
prano solos in The Messiah when it was presented 
there in December. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES MILLER (ANN MARIE 
OBRESSA) were soloists in December when Friends 
University, Wichita, Kans., held its 20th annual 
J. S. Bach Festival of Music. Both are members of 
the voice faculty at the University. 

Mr, and Mrs. William Minter (RUTH BRAN- 
DON) are both full-time students at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City. Ruth also is recep- 
tionist for the campus doctor about 12 hours a week, 
serves on the editorial board of the Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review, and administers the Student Art 
Rental. 

JAMES PAUL wrote a critique of the perform- 
ance of the Huddersfield Choral Society in its two 
appearances in the Handel and Haydn Society's 
International Choral Festival that was printed in the 
Jewish Advocate, Boston, Mass., on Nov. 18. Jim 
had high praise for the chorus and for the con- 
ductor, Sir Malcolm Sargent, and called the whole 
performance ‘‘a resounding success.*’ 

DORIS J. REUPER is doing graduate work at 
the University of Colorado in Boulder. 

LINDA LOBB was married to William Ammon 
Timmins on Dec. 18, 1964. <A _ research engineer 
with General Dynamics, Timmins is now on educa- 
tional leave of absence, working toward his M.A. 
in engineering mechanics at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Linda works in the Library there as a 
cataloguer. They plan to return to San Diego, Calif., 
later. 

ROY E. WILLIAMS is on a three-month tour of 
the Far East (February, March, April) with the 
Cornell University Glee Club, one of the cultural 
presentations tours sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment. They are visiting Ceylon, Singapore, Malaysia, 
Thailand, Taiwan, Philippines, Hong Kong, Korea, 
and Japan. Roy has changed his field of study from 
mathematics to personality and social psychology. 


1964 


Mrs. Frank Bergmann (NANCY MAYO BERG- 
MANN) is a secretary in the clinical department of 
St. Francis Boys’ Homes, an Episcopal enterpise for 
delinquent boys, in Salina, Kan. They will leave 
July 8 for Germany where Frank will work on his 
doctorate at the University of Tubingen. 

CAROL LYNNE BUCK and Mrs. Edgar L. 
Snyder (Sandra Lynn Carlock, °65), cellist and 
pianist, were guest artists on a special program of 
Christmas music at the First Congregational Church 
in Chappaqua, N. Y., in December. Both are 
studying in New York City and Carol is doing 
some teaching in White Plains. 

Jo Ann Soderquist and JOHN ROBERT KRAMER 
JR. were married on Dec. 28, 1965, at the Church 
of the Redeemer in Cleveland, Ohio. They are 


Honorary Degrees 


Suggestions from alumni of 
candidates for honorary degrees 
to be awarded at Commence- 
ment June 1967 are encouraged. 

Suggestions must be submitted 
by May 1, 1966, to: 

The President’s Office 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


MARCH 1966 


Trailer Sites Available 
at Commencement 


North of the Field House 
on the Athletic Field 


Electric hookup . . . Showers 
Restrooms. 


$1.00 per night on 
reservation basis. 


For details write to: The Alumni Association 


Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


living in Charlottesville, Va., where Jo Ann is 
studying for a master’s degree in aerospace engincer- 
ing at the University of Virginia and John is a 
student in the Medical School of the University. 

BRENDA W. MAURICE is a music instructor at 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 

Gail Slatkin, °66, and STANLEY ORNSTEIN 
were married on Dec. 23, 1965, in New York City. 
A number of Oberlin students attended the wed- 
ALAN KATZ, TOM HOPKINS, Judith 
Imperato, °66, and Susan Spragg, °66. They live in 
Chicago where Stan is a student at the University 
of Chicago Law School and a member of the Law 
Review. Gail completed work for her A.B. at 
Oberlin in February. 


1965 

CLAIRE ADAMS is finishing her A.B. at the 
New School for Social Research in New York City, 
with an English major and psychology minor. After 
leaving Oberlin in June 1963, she worked for a 


ding — 


VoTED ALUMNUS OF THE YEAR. Sheldon 
Satin, "54, was awarded a certificate honor- 
ing him as Alumnus of the Year by the 
Alumni Association of the High School of 
Music and Art during 
ceremonies at Carnegie Hall last June. The 


commencement 


award was in recognition of “outstanding 
community service’ as a writer of articles 


season as costumer at the Charles Playhouse in ; ; 
Boston. Then she went to New York to attend dealing with the motion picture industry in 
drama school at Herbert Berghof studio and had Back Stage, a weekly newspaper published 
various parts in off-Broadway shows, including the . 
role of Eve in an adaptation of Mark Twain's on the east and west coasts. Shelly 1S 
Diaries of Adam and Eve. Claire’s address is 601 executive vice president of Video Pictures, 
East 11th, Apt. 4B, New York, N. Y. 10009. j : : is 

Last fall SAMUEL DeNUNZIO won a concerto Inc., producer of commercials, industrial 


contest in Youngstown, Ohio. The award included 
$200 and an opportunity to play with the Youngs- 
town Orchestra. 


films, and shows. 


~— * : iv Py 


New PRESIDENT AND FamMiLy. Dr. Ray L. Heffner, vice president and dean of faculties 
at the University of Indiana, will become the 30th president of Brown University on 
July 1, succeeding Barnaby C. Keeney. Dr. Heffner’s wife is the former Ruth Adele Cline, 
‘47. whom he met at the University of Kentucky in 1950 when he was teaching English 
there and she was a graduate assistant in the department. At Indiana, Mrs. Heffner has 
served as assistant editor of Indiana Magazine of History, a university publication, and 
research assistant to Professor S. Y. Teng, working on books on 19th century Chinese 
history. The Heffners’ two sons, David and Christopher, are 8 and 6 years old, respectively, 
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1896 


CANN — Miss Bertha Cann, 91, died in Daytona 
Beach, Florida, on December 18, 1965. She was a 
retired teacher. She had taught for 37 years, 27 of 
them at Girls High School in Brooklyn, New York. 
Miss Cann was born in Oberlin in 1873. Her 
interests outside the schoolroom included the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, UNICEF, 
Good Neighbors, civil liberties, the Council of 
Churches, Bethune College, and others. She is 


survived by a number of cousins. 


1897 


MARSHALL — Henry Cowles Marshall, 92, died 
on December 22, 1965, in Dayton, Ohio, at the 
home ef his daughter and son-in-law where he had 
lived since his retirement in 1948. He was born in 
Berea, Kentucky, but lived in Oberlin during his 
high school and college days, attending both the 
local high school and the Oberlin Academy before 
entering college. His parents were Samuel J. Mar- 
shall of the Class of 1861 and Louisa Kaiser Marshall, 
Class of 1867. Five generations of his family were 
connected with Oberlin in some way, including Henry 
Cowles who came from Yale to join the Oberlin 
faculty in 1835 and a grandson, Charles David 
Windle, who was graduated in 1949. 

For a number of years Mr. Marshall taught in 
schools in Pennsylvania and Ohio, going to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1907 where he became principal of 
Everett High School in 1917. In Columbus he 
organized the Boys Choir School and was its head- 
master. It is now located in Princeton, New Jersey. 
He was director of activities at a boys’ camp in 
Maine and an avid ice skater even into his 90th 
year. A member of the Cangregational Church, he 
was active in both church and church school. 

Mr. Marshall is survived by three daughters, 
Mrs. J. Studebaker of Wayne Township, Ohio, Mrs. 
Louise Windle of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. John Sills 
(Esther Marshall, °27) of California; two sons, 
Raphael of Cleveland, and Harry E. of Columbus, 
Ohio; 13 grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. 


1906 


LAMPSON — Lawrence Vincent Lampson, retired 
president of the Lampson and Ashley Insurance 
Agency in Takoma Park, Maryland, died of a heart 
attack in Washington, D. C., on November 10, 1965. 
He would have been 83 years old on December 7. 
Mr. Lampson was born in Jefferson, Ohio. He 
taught for a year at Perkiomen Seminary in Penns- 
burg, Pennsylvania, before going to Washington 
where he taught for 25 years at Central High School 
(now Cardozo High School). In 1933 he organized 
the insQrance company, retiring in 1960, 

Mr. Lampson was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, Takoma Masonic Lodge No. 29, the Ken- 
wood Golf and Country Club, the Independent In- 
surance Agents Associations of Montgomery and 
Prince George Counties, and a charter member of 
the Takoma Park Lions Club. He served the Citi- 
zens Bank in Takoma Park first as vice president, 
1929-39, then as president, 1939-44. 

Mr. Lampson’s first wife, Edith Storey, ‘05, died 
in 1937. He is survived by his second wife, the 
former Mrs. Mary Pinkerton Thomas; a son, Russell 
Lampson, *34, of Denver, Colorado; a stepson, Jack 
Thomas of Chicago; a grandson and a granddaughter. 


1907 


GRIFFITH — Mrs. Warren Edwin Griffith (Ger- 
trude Ellen Dexter), 79, died in Durango, Colorado, 
on January 3, 1966, following a stroke. She was 


visiting her son, Professor Dexter K. Griffith of 
Fort Lewis College. Mrs. Griffith was born in 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, in 1886. She and her 


classmate, Warren Griffith, were married in 1908. 
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He died seven years ago. Mrs. Griffith was a 
leader in her community, active in the American 
Association of University Women, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and other groups. She 
did a great deal of volunteer work as a Gray Lady 
and occupational therapist at the Napa State Hospital 
and was widely known for her work with the 
mentally and physically handicapped. both children 
and adults. 


Mrs. Griffith is survived by two sons: Col. Dex- 
ter K. Griffith, *33, U.S.A. Ret., and Brig. Gen. 
Stebbins W. Griffith; two sisters, Mrs. H. W. 
Niederhauser (Edna Dexter, °13) and Mrs. John 
Reid; five grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. 


HAVERSTACK — Miss Iris Haverstack, 79, re- 
tired dramatics and English teacher and dramatics 
coach at McKinley High School in Canton, Ohio, 
died on December 19, 1965, after collapsing at her 
home. Death was attributed to a heart attack. She 
was born in Massillon, Ohio, in 1886. She received 
an A.M. from Oberlin in 1916 and a certificate from 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts in New 
York City. She studied summers at the Universities 
of Chicago, Wisconsin, Colorado, and Columbia. 


From 1919 until her retirement in 1955 she 
taught Kent State University extension classes in 
Canton and two summers on the Kent State campus 
at Kent. She also taught English at Malone College 
in its first year in Canton. During her Jong term 
at McKinley High school every major dramatic per- 
formance at the school was staged under her direc- 
tion. She also wrote and directed several pageants, 
including the one in 1935 celebrating 100 years of 
women’s education at Oberlin College. In Canton 
she wrote and produced an Armistice Day pageant 
in 1919 and a community welfare pageant in 1932. 
She was a member of the board of directors of the 
Canton Civic Opera Association, dramatic director 
of the Canton Civic Theater, and a member of the 
YWCA Council in that city. Miss Haverstack en- 
joyed travel. She made an extensive Oriental tour 
at one time. She was a member of the First Chris- 
tian Church in Canton. A sister, Mrs. Glenn Argoe 
of New York City and several cousins survive her. 


1910 


PINNEY — Claude C. Pinney, 83, professor of 
organ at North Central College in Naperville, Illi- 
nois, died om December 5, 1965, at Edward Hos- 
pital there. He had retired from the North Central 
College faculty in 1962 and spent his remaining 
years teaching on a part-time basis at Sacred Heart 
Academy in Lisle, Illinois. Mr. Pinney taught at 
Tarkio College and at Ohio University in Athens 
before going to North Central in 1919, where he 
was both professor of music and director of the 
School of Music. He discontinued the latter position 
in 1947, He was always active in civic and church 
affairs, He was choir director at the First EUB 
Church in Naperville for 17 years and organist for 
St. Andrews Episcopal Church in Downers Grove, 
1941-59, He was a member of the Naperville Art 
League and on the board of trustees of the Martin- 
Mitchell Museum. Mr. Pinney is survived by a 
niece, Mrs. Edna Gaumer of Utica, New York, 


one grandniece and one grandnephew. 


iPedi ke 


ANDERSON — Mrs. Loyd LaRue Anderson (Mary 
Bricker), 76, died in Kings Park, Long Island, New 
York, on April 12, 1965. She was born in Utica, 
Ohio, on March 5, 1889, where she later served as 
principal of a school. After her graduation from 
Oberlin she studied two summers at the Universities 
of Wisconsin and Chicago. She was married in 
1917. Mr. Anderson died in 1959. Their only son, 
Lloyd L. Anderson Jr. was killed in action on 
August 14, 1944. A small daughter had died some 
years ago. For many years she did occupational 


LOSSES IN TE 


therapy work at Kings Park State Hospital, serving 
as instructor and as principal. Mrs. Anderson is 
survived by a cousin. 


HENDERSON — Elmer Clinton Henderson, 76, 
died on December 16, 1965, in Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, from complications of pneumonia. He was a 
noted football coach. He built the University of 
Southern California and the Tulsa University foot- 
ball elevens from mediocrity to national fame ‘‘to 
maks his mame a legend,’’ according to the Los 
Angeles Times. He also coached the Detroit Lions, 
the Los Angeies Bulldogs, and the Occidental Col- 
lege team before retiring in 1941. 


Mr. Henderson was born in Oberlin, Ohio, on 
March 10, 1889. While still in college, where he 
earned letters in five sports, he coached the Oberlin 
High School football team. He did work in athletics 
at a military school and a high school, 1913-1919, 
going to Southern California in 1919. In 1923 he 
and Willis Hunter, °15, started the Catalina Island 
Boys Camp, which came to be known as one of the 
best camps in the West. In 1961 the Helms Ath- 
letic Foundation elected Henderson to its College 
Football Hall of Fame, 


Mr. Henderson is survived by his wife, the for- 
mer Kathryn W. Wilson, whom he married in 1938; 
a daughter, Mrs. Helen Johnson of Centralia, Wash- 
ington; and a brother, Herbert of Evansville, Indiana. 


PEARSON — Mrs. Edward Hale Pearson (Made- 
leine Sweet), 74, died suddenly in Oberlin, Ohio, 
on December 22, 1965. She had come to live in 
Oberlin two years ago. Mrs. Pearson was born in 
Oberlin on February 25, 1891, the daughter of 
Edgar G., *83, and Leona Hottenstein, °84, Sweet, 
both of whom were members of the faculty of the 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Pear- 
son taught for a time in Lorain, Ohio, resigning in 
1916 to attend Columbia University where she 
received her M.A. degree. She worked then for a 
time in the personnel department of the War Camp 
Community Service. On March 30, 1918, she and 
her classmate Edward Hale Pearson were married. 
He died in 1954. Mrs. Pearson was a member of 
The First Church in Oberlin. She is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. Lois Carson of Stratford- 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Alice P. Jorgenson of 
Huntington, New York; a son, Edward H. Jr. of 
Los Angeles, California; a sister, Mrs. Earl W. 
Derr (Margaret Sweet, °13) of Rockford, Illinois; 
and seven grandchildren. 


THAYER — Frank Thayer, 75, professor emeritus 
of journalism, University of Wisconsin, died on 
November 26, 1965, in a Madison hospital of com- 
plications resulting from a fall. He had retired in 
1961. Mr. Thayer had earned national recognition 
as an author and expert on legal aspects of journal- 
ism. He received his A.M. from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1916 and J. D. from Loyola (Chicago) 
in 1939. In addition to his teaching and lecturing 
he was a faculty adviser and close to many students. 
His book, Legal Control of the Press went into its 
fourth edition in 1962 and is used widely through- 
out the United States. He had taught all aspects of 
journalism from libel to newspaper management. He 
was faculty adviser to the student newspaper, the 
Badger Yearbook, and the university's humor maga- 
zine, the Octopus. He was author of Newspaper 
Management, Newspaper Business Management, an 
instruction manual for law of the press and a 
pamphlet on avoiding libel liabilities. He was co- 
editor of The Lee Papers (a history of this group of 
newspapers). 

Mr. Thayer had considerable newspaper experience 
on the Republican in Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
Detroit News, and the News-Advertiser in Creston, 
Iowa. He was affiliated with a legal firm in Chicago. 


Mr. Thayer helped many students in many ways 
— in thedr jobs as they worked their way through 
college, with tutoring, with loans, and so on. Sigma 
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Delta Chi gave him its national award for research 
in journalism in 1945 and in 1956 its Red Derby 
for ‘‘years of service to journalism.”’ 

An ardent football fan, he was called ‘‘unofficial 
coach." He was a member of Scottish Rite bodies, 
the University Club, the Chicago and American 
Bar Associations, the Institute of Newspaper Con- 
trollers and Finance Officers, the Circus Fans Asso- 
ciation of America, and journalism and Jaw fra- 
ternities. He is survived by his wife, the former 
Vera Virginia Hill, whom he married in 1917. 


1918 

JOHNS — Reverend Vernon Napoleon Johns, 73, 
died in June at Freedmen's Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., following a heart attack. He was born in 
Arlington Heights, Virginia, in 1892. He received 
his A.B. from Atlanta University, coming to Oberlin 
for the B. D. degree. Mr. Johns and the former 
Altona Malinda Trent were married in 1919. 

Reverend Johns held pastorates in Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Alabama, and was at one time presi- 
dent of the Virginia Theological Seminary. In 1926 
one of his sermons was ineluded in an anthology 
called Best Sermons, edited by the late Joseph Fort 
Newton. Rev. Johns edited the magazine, Second 
Century of Freedom for a time. He was noted for 
his steadfast resistance to Jim Crowism. 

Reverend Johns is survived by his wife, who 
teaches music at Virginia State College, three eons, 
three daughters, a sister, two brothers, and eight 
grandchildren. 


1920 


BEYER — Mrs. Norman Arthur Beyer (Dorothy 
Edgar Smith), 67, died on December 12, 1965, fol- 
lowing a coronary attack. She was born in Galion, 
Ohio, in 1898 and was married to Mr. Beyer in 
1924. She taught for a short period in Cardington 
and Greenfield, Ohio. Mrs. Beyer was a member 
of the Episcopal Church. She is survived by her 


husband; a son, Norman S. of Elmhurst, Illinois; 
three grandchildren; and a brother, Walter B. 
Smith, °17, 


1924 

HILBERRY — Dr. Clarence Beverly Hilberry, 63, 
president of Wayne State University, 1953-1965, 
died of a heart attack in New York City on January 
10, 1966. He was in New York to work with the 
Ford Foundation for a year as consultant on higher 
education. 

Dr. Hilberry held three degrees from Oberlin, the 
A.B., 1924, A.M., 1925, and the honorary LL.D., 
1957. His Ph.D. was received from the University 
of Chicago in 1930. He joined Wayne University 
in 1930 as instructor in English, rising to chairman 
of the department in 1939, dean of the university in 
1945, and acting president, 1952-53. He became 
president in 1953. During his twelve years as presi- 
dent of the institution Wayne experienced remark- 
able development, becoming Wayne State University, 
and expanding its physical plant and the scope of 
its work. 

Dr, Hilberry’s services to the community through 
activity in professional and civic organizations was 
great. Among these were the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Michigan Council of State College Presidents, the 
Detroit Institute of Cancer Research, the Interna: 
tional Institute of Metropolitan Detroit, the Eco- 
nomic Club, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the 
YMCA, the Detroit Association of Phi Beta Kappa. 
He was on the boards of many organizations, includ- 
ing Cranbrook School. In 1964 he was elected a 
director of City National Bank of Detroit. He 
held honorary degrees from seven colleges and uni- 
versities, 

Dr. Hilberry was born in Lagrange, Ohio, in 
1902. He is survived by his wife, the former Ruth 
Haase, whom he married on June 9, 1927; two 
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sons, Conrad, °49, and John, ‘54; and a brother, 
Norman H., ‘21, of Tucson, Arizona, 


YOUNG — Raymond G(otthold) Young, 63, died 
in the Lakewood Hospital, Lakewood, Ohio, on 
October 11, 1965. His home was in Rocky River, 
Ohio. Mr. Young was born in Cleveland on August 
30, 1902. He was married in 1927 to the former 
Angeline Sadie McTigue who died in 1960. Since 
1952 Mr. Young had been office and credit manager 
of the Cleveland Cap Screw Company. Earlier posi- 
tions had been with the Central National Bank in 
Cleveland, and with two auditing firms there, Ernst 
and Ernst and Hale and Hale. He is survived by a 
sister, Mrs, Elsie Markoff of Cleveland. 


Uta 


KELLY — Mrs. Harley Leroy Kelly (Mrs. Sophia 
Nutter Kelly), 76, a teacher in the Oberlin City 
school system from 1925 until her retirement in 
1949, died at her home in Bradenton, Florida, in 
December 1965. Born in Sandusky, Ohio, in 1889, 
she taught in rural schools in Erie and Lorain coun- 
ties before enrolling in Oberlin College. She re- 
ceived her A.B. in 1925 and an A.M. in 1942. Mrs. 
Kelly taught Latin, English, and history. She was 
a member of the Lorain County Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, an honorary teachers’ society, the Oberlin 
Literary and Social Club, and the Allen Memorial 
Hospital Auxiliary. She worked on annual Red 
Cross drives and other civic projects. Mrs. Kelly 
is survived by her husband, whom she married in 
1913. 


1929 

ALLPORT — Lester Darby Allport, 58, died at 
his home in Cleveland, Ohio, on November 9, 1965. 
He had been with the Cleveland Trust Company 
since 1942, first as an adjuster, then as loan officer 
in the personal loan department of the bank's main 
office at East Ninth and Euclid Avenue in Cleveland. 
Prior to joining Cleveland Trust he had been with 
Personal Finance Company (1929-37) and with Capi- 
tal Finance (1937-1942) in each case as assistant 
manager. Mr. Allport had studied at the John 
Marshall School of Law, 1936-37. He was a mem- 
ber of the Old Stone Church on Cleveland’s Public 
Square and served it as an elder. He is survived by 
his wite, the former Josephine T. Marquitz, whom 
he married in 1939, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Allport. 


BACOATS — (John) Alvin Bacoats died on Sep- 
tember 25, 1965, in Columbia, South Carolina. He 
would have been 74 years old on October 10. He 
received an A.B. from Bishop College in 1916, 
B.D. from Virginia Union University in 1919, and 
A.M. from Oberlin in 1929. He studied also at 
the Universities of Chicago, Iowa, and Pennsylvania, 
and at Columbia. 

For ten years he was a pastor of the Mount Hope 
Baptist Church in Fredericksburg, Virginia, and 
also principal of the high school there. He became 
president of Leland College in Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, and later of Benedict College in Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Bacoats was a member and past president of 
the Virginia Regional Teachers Association, a mem- 
ber and director of the Louisiana National Ministers 
Institute, and member and secretary of the Louisiana 
Baptist Convention's board of education. He held 
membership and was active in a number of other 
religious and civic associations, 


1943 

CHANDLER — Reverend Theodore W. Chandler 
Jr., 45, was drowned in Hawaii in August 1965 
while trying to save the life of another person. He 
had been pastor of the Iao Congregational Church 
in Wailuku, Hawaii, since April 1963. After gradu- 
ation from Oberlin, Mr. Chandler went to the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, receiving his B.S. in 
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1955. He studied also at Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions and at the Yale Institute of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages. He was born in Philadelphia on August 28, 
1920. He married the former Audrey C. Robertson 
on April 21, 1946, 

His career included service in the Buffalo, New 
York, YMCA as director of boys work. He was a 
missionary in Japan and in this country was minister 
of Congregational churches in Connecticut. He was 
always active in church associations and conferences 
and was a member of the Town and Rural Life 
Commission of the Connecticut Conference of 
Congregational Christian Churches. 

Mr. Chandler is survived by his wife; three eons, 
Douglas, Bruce, and Scott. After his death they 
returned to the mainland and are living in West 
Seneca, New York, with Mrs. Chandler's parents. 


1945 


HENSCHEL — Mrs. William C. Henschel (Una 
Mae Nilsson), 36, homemaker, died in Washington, 
D. C., on November 21, 1965, after a long illness. 
She was married at Christ Church in Oberlin on 
June 1, 1945, to William Henschel, a former mem- 
ber of the V-12 Unit at Oberlin. She had execu- 
tive training at Filene’s in Boston and worked there 
while her husband studied at Harvard. Mrs. Hen- 


schel is survived by her husband: four children; 
and her parents, Professor and Mrs, Arthur E. 
Nilsson of Ithaca, New York. Professor Nilsson 


was a member of the Oberlin College faculty, 1929- 
1948. 


1948 


LANGLEY — Mrs. James M. Langley Jr. (Mildred 
Currier), 38, died in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
Feb. 12, 1965. She was born in Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts in 1926. Before her Marriage in 1951 to 
Mr. Langley, a graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, she did clerical work and elementary 
teaching. She was a member of the Town Meeting 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, and of its planning 
board. 

Mrs. Langley is survived by her husband and her 
four children, Andrea, James III, Beth, and Mat- 
thew Currier, all under fourteen years of age. 


1949 


RAYNOR — Miss Susan Frances Raynor, 38, died 
on August 3, 1965. She was a certified graduate of 
the Katherine Gibbs School in New York City and 
had held several positions as secretary and as an 
engineering aid. She was born in Mineola, New 
York, on September 7, 1927. Miss Raynor is sur- 
vived by her mother, Mrs. L. B. Raynor of Great 
Rivers, New York. 


1951 


HAUSER — Edward Burdette Hauser, 35, died un- 
expectedly on July 24, 1965, in Lutheran General 
Hospital, Park Ridge, Illinois. He had undergone 
brain surgery in April and was making progress 
toward recovery when pneumonia caused his death. 
For the past several years he had been a teacher in 
the social science department and baseball coach at 
Maine Township High School East, jin Park Ridge. 
He had gained distinction as a teacher of advanced 
placement pupils and was president of the Maine 
Township Faculty Club. He was the 1965 recipient 
of a Jobn Hay Fellowship and was to have spent 
this year studying at Yale. Mr. Hauser had already 
done some graduate work at the University of Illi- 
nois. He was commissioned a lieutenant in therUe Ss: 
Air Force in 1953 and became a captain, stationed 
at Lackland AFB. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Janet Me- 
Queen; three children, Lise, 5, Eric, 3 and Emily, 1; 
a sister, Mrs. Fred Stark of Minneapolis; and his 
mother, Mrs. E. N. Hauser 


(Esther Balch, ma5) 
Maine faculty and other friends have established a 
memorial education fund honoring him, AD 
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COMMENCEMENT 1966 


> June 10-13 > 


Fripay, June 10 
Half-Century Club Dinner . . . for the Fifty-Year Class and all 


those before. 


SATURDAY, June 11 


Dedication of the King Building . . . built in memory of Henry 
Churchill King to provide class rooms and faculty offices. 


Commencement Symposium . . . noted educators will discuss the 
future of higher education tomorrow ... What lies ahead for the 
four-year Liberal Arts College. 


Alumni Luncheon . . . in the new Ice Skating Rink and awarding 
of the Alumni Medal for distinguished service to Oberlin. 


Illumination Night ... the Band Concert under Japanese lanterns 
where friends meet friends. 


Parties for Reunioning Classes . . . see Class Letters for details. 


The Golf Tournament . . . and breakfast at the Butlers; the 
Women’s P. E. Breakast . . . at the Dance Studio; and the Baseball 
Game ... at the Athletic Field. 


SuNpAy, June 12 
The Shansi Breakfast 
Services in the Local Churches 
Baccalaureate . . . Academic Procession and service in the Chapel. 


President’s Reception . . . President and Mrs. Carr will greet alumni, 
parents, faculty, and friends at their house at 154 Forest Street. 


Oberlin College Choir Concert . . . directed by 


Robert Fountain, Dean of the Conservatory of Music. 


Monpay, June 13 


133rd Annual Commencement . . . held on the Campus 
following the Academic Procession, conferring of 
honorary degrees, diplomas, Commencement Address. 


WATCH FOR 


“GR The Oberlin College Commencement Bulletin, containing complete infor- 
mation and reservation forms, which will be mailed to you on May 1. 


SEE YOU IN JUNE! 


Miss Katharine L. Hageman 


1106 Ninth St. 
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